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FEBRUARY each year marks two important events of special interest to all 

members of the Congress. 
Child Welfare Day, One is the meeting of the leading educators of the United 
Feb. 17. Child | States during the week of Washington’s Birthday; which 
Welfare Confer- meets this year in Detroit. In connection with this is the 
ence in Detroit, (Conference of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
7 Teacher Associations. At the least possible effort mutual 
discussion of the codperative work of parents and teachers is made possible, not 
with a few local people, but with men and women coming from all parts of the 
country. 

Presidents of state branches who can do so will find this a very important 
and valuable means of meeting educational leaders in their state, and enlisting 
their codperation. 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will 
hold its Conference at Hotel Stadler, February 23, 2 P.M., and February 24, 
10 A.M. Commissioner Claxton will preside at one session. 

Dr. Calvin R. Kendall, State Commissioner of Education, N. J., J. H. 
Francis, Superintendent of Los Angeles Schools, and other leaders in educational 
work are on the program. ‘Topics are ‘‘ How Parent-Teacher Associations 
Can Help in Saving 100,000 Babies in 1916,”’ ‘‘ What Los Angeles Schools do 
for Babies,” ‘‘A Nation-Wide Plan for Parent-Teacher Associations to 
Coéperate in helping Children who Err.” 

The Educational Opportunities Offered by Government Departments 
if utilized can be of greatest service. 


Will you celebrate it by sending a contribution today to 
a ews 17 the national treasurer, 910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, 
, D.C., to help in the great work for home and children that the 
Congress is doing? 
It is a birthday gift to the Congress. The widow’s mite or the thousand 
dollar check—whatever you wish to send—will be used in the promotion of 
baby saving and helping the children. 





THERE are few men who in a long life accomplish as much for world welfare 
as Dr. Robert N. Willson, author of ‘‘ The American Boy and the Social 
Evil,” and for many years secretary of the Pennsylvania 


Dr. Robert N. Association for Prevention of Social Disease—accomplished in 


Willson Called the forty three years of his life. 
by Death A man of deeply religious nature, a leader in church and 


Sunday-school work, a busy physician, the passion for service 
to others was the dominant purpose of his life. 


In his experience he learned of the temptations that boys in boarding 
schools and colleges meet, and because of lack of previous instruction are un- 
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prepared to resist. In his practice as a physician he learned how many women 
undergoing ‘operations were innocent and unknowing victims of impurity. 

To protect women and children, to educate and safeguard the boys, Dr. 
Willson interested many of Philadelphia’s leading men, and with them organ- 
ized the Penn Society for Prevention of Social Disease, with a membership of 
men and an advisory councilof women. Dr. Talcott Williams was president 
and Dr. Willson, secretary. Untiring in its service Dr. Willson’s influence in 
promoting higher standards of morality is beyond estimate. Formerly there 
were physicians even who advocated a double standard of morality, but the 
change of sentiment was so marked that Dr. Willson once said, ‘‘ No repu- 
table physician in Philadelphia would dare advocate such a thing today.”’ 
This alone is a protection that mothers and fathers cannot value too highly. 

Hundreds of addresses to women in the clubs, and to the Mothers Congress 
were given, and a campaign of education conducted. The organization of a 
national society, and the entrance of many others into the work promised 
that the field would be covered and in 1914 the Penn Society disbanded. 
Since then Dr. Willson has devoted himself to his practice and his church work. 

Women and children of Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania and of the nation 
have lost a man who took up an unpopular cause and battled bravely for a 
single standard of morality—for protection through education for boys as well 
as girls. 


DECEMBER subscriptions for CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE place Missouri 
The Banner States in the lead, with California second, Pennsylvania third, 
for Child-Welfare Texas fourth and Illinois fifth. Other states are far behind 
Magazine these five. Who will lead next month? 


THE following announcement appeared in the Chicago Sunday Herald of 

January 2, 1916: 

Systematized PARENT-TEACHER CLUBS 

Publicity On account of the growth of Parent-Teacher associations 
the Herald has taken their notices from the club news and given them a special 
department. Notices of meetings of Parent-Teacher associations will be 
listed every Monday morning on the society and club page. Codéperation is 
asked of all the associations to make the lists a complete calendar of the school 
meetings. 

Mrs. Edgar A. Hall, former Publicity Chairman, says: ‘‘ This is a long step 
toward that systematized publicity which will most efficiently promote the 
growth of the Parent-Teacher Associations. An effort should be made to 
establish similar departments in all the leading papers of our great cities.” 


‘“We who live in towns often fail to realize the influence of road conditions 
upon the social life of rural communities. 

‘“ [tis only fair to say that the National Congress of Mothers 
The Work of Con- a ape .: ° ° 
gress of Mothers @d Parent-Teacher Associations, with its branches in forty 


and Parent- states of the union, is wielding a powerful influence for good 
Teacher Associa- roads. 
tions Commended “They believe that the wife of the farmer of moderate 


in Pamphlet on : . ° . 
“Roads: Their In- Means, who rises at four to five in the morning, does her 


fluence Upon Eco- OWn cooking, washing, ironing and sewing, should be assisted 
nomic and Social in finding ways and means for intellectual improvement, in 


Conditions.” One . Z av brin : c. . 
Million Copies Sent order that she may bring up her family of boys and girls t 


Out for the Cause De useful members of society. 

of Good Roads by ‘‘A farmer whose wife had recently been committed to an 
Garford Motor asylum, in discussing the matter with his physician, said: 
‘I do not know what made my wife go insane; she had nothing 
to bother her; she has lived in a quiet place. Why, she 
has not been out of the kitchen hardly for eighteen years.’ 


Truck Co., Lima, 
Ohio 
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‘““Experts have found that insanity is a social condition with a distinct 
relation to good roads. Two states were recently astounded by a report of 
an investigation made, within their borders, as to the cause of insanity. In 
both states, the road conditions were miserable and it was found that a large 
percentage of the insane were the wives and daughters of the farmers where 
there was little or no opportunity for social intercommunication, but whose 
lives were of monotony and loneliness, due to isolation on account of miserable 
road conditions. 

“The building of good roads will relieve the isolation of these rural districts 
and give the inhabitants opportunity for a larger socialization, which will 
eventually result in eliminating the unfortunate and pitiable conditions. 

“Poor roads mean illiteracy or worse. 

‘In 1909, the percentage of improved roads in the New England States was 
22.2 per cent., and the percentage of illiteracy was only 1.7 per cent.” 


The present styles of baby carriages are responsible for much real discom- 
fort to the babies; the daily airing which should refresh the child often fails 
‘ss tteaiitanintiee of its purpose owing to the construction of the vehicle. The 

8° baby comes in cross and irritable and mothers attribute it to 
fatigue or teething when the real cause lies in the baby carriage. 

Many of these are made without springs, and are so small that the child 
is cramped for room. If he falls asleep his head hangs over backward and is 
jostled from side to side. 

The carriage is often tilted and turned, shoved forward and jerked back, 
jolting the child, not infrequently dislodging it from a comfortable position 
to one quite the reverse. Coming to a curb, the carriage is often shoved 
over the drop of four or five inches in the belief that the springs will guard the 
child against this sudden jar. 

Often the carriage is allowed to stand but partly shielded from the sun 
until the baby is overheated, or the top is kept up and the baby so warmly 
covered that no air can reach him. The little body is hot and uncomfortable, 
and the benefit of an hour outdoors is lost. Mothers should be as careful 
how baby fares in his carriage as in his crib. 


Fresh air and sunshine are life to a child when other conditions are favor- 
able. 
When the carriage is not in use, it should be kept in a clean dry place. 
The pillows and coverings should be fresh and clean, being frequently washed. 
There is great danger in the use of a second-hand baby carriage unless 
thoroughly cleansed and fumigated and then painted and varnished. 


A Child and the Moon . 


“For lots of things old winter’s fine! “He has big black marks on his face. 
He brings the dark before bed time; They’re mountains; so they tell me. 


And then I to the window run, I wonder how he keeps his place, 


To watch the stars come out and,blink. Up in the sky, so high and free. 
Oh, see the great big moon up high! He ought to fall, it seems to me, 
He gives us light, and all the sky. The mountains must so heavy be. 
Oh, my! what fun, I often think; No one lives in the moon, they say. 
If God would let me light him some.” Except, oh yes, that Buddha may. 


Why does God leave him there to stay?” 
HELEN M. Parsons, 
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Have You Taught Your Child to be a Monogamist? 


By MRS. CLARENCE E. ALLEN, 


Chairman of Marriage Sanctity Department, National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


There is but one solution of the 
sex problem—the insistence upon the 
absolute restoration of monogamy, 
the ideal of normal family life. 

The normal human family is strictly 
monogamous, ‘‘They twain are one 
flesh’’ and the children have the 
undivided interest of both parents. 

The teaching of this principle has 
been too long neglected, in home, 
church and school. We are still a 
monogamous nation in faith and 
practice, but both faith and practice 
will be lost if we fail to put our belief 
into definite form in words spoken 
and written, and teach it to our 
children. It is the understanding 
of the monogamic law which gives 
men and women power to resist 
erratic sex impulses. 

The beginning of this instruction 
must be in very early life. School 
age is too late to begin to teach a 
child sexual morality. It is this fact 
which renders so futile the elaborate 
system of sex instruction proposed, 
and in some places begun, in the 
schools. To the normal child the 
publicity of such sex instruction is 
an invasion of inviolable personal 
rights; to the abnormal child it gives 
food for morbid mental pictures and 
increases a degeneracy already begun. 
At a very early age children must be 
taught not to touch or handle sex 
organs, or unnecessarily expose them. 
A reverence for the body as the 
highest gift of God should be taught, 
and every bodily function should 
receive its full share of attention. 
Parents can convey this teaching 
without the unnecessary emphasis 
which will produce a morbid idea of 
sex functions. No evasion of a child’s 
question concerning bodily functions 
should ever be employed, but the 
information must be suited to the 
child’s age and understanding. 

In a normal human family, where 


one father and one mother work 
in harmony for the welfare of the 
children, the monogamic law will be 
indelibly impressed by suggestion. 
One father and mother, one husband 
and wife, one undivided family, make 
a strong impression on the children, 
which years of later demoralizing 
influence can scarcely efface. 


AUTHORITY FOR MOoONoGAmy: ITs 
HUMAN REASONABLENESS 
The highest authority for the 


monogamic law of marriage is the un- 
corrupted human heart—‘ The light 
that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’”” Every mother knows 
that she and her children need the 
undivided interest of the husband 
and father. Every man knows that 
his best instinct leads him to cleave 
to one mate, and one only. The 
welfare of the family is absolutely 
dependent upon the monogamic law. 
The child is quite as much dependent 
upon both father and mother for 
normal growth and development, 
through infancy, childhood and youth, 
to adult life, as in the moment when 
conception took place. <A desire to 
change companions, or sex experi- 
ences, is recognized by a normal man 
or woman as an impulse threatening 
the family life, and is treated accord- 
ingly. 


THE Law oF MoONOGAMY 


Monogamy is the reservation of 
sex experience for the one and only 
mating. The sex experience makes 
the marriage, and not the words of 
the ceremony. A solemn and im- 
pressive rite before many witnesses is 
a natural human expression of the 
belief in the sacredness of the relation. 
“What God hath joined together, 


let not man put asunder,” is a simple 


expression of natural law. The mat- 
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ing of a man and woman who have 
been true to the monogamous ideal 
before marriage, is so strong a bond 
that nothing can break it. Death 
alone can sever the bond. Differ- 
ences of opinion, incompatibility of 
temper, are trifles light as air, when 
weighed against the great fact of 
real physical marriage. 


CHASTITY 


Chastity is not a pose of self 
righteousness, a denial of natural 
physical impulses—chastity is the 
foundation of monogamy. The truly 
married must have had no sex experi- 
ence before the true mating. If man 
or woman finds no mate, he or she is 
normal in being true to the human 
ideal of marriage. The happiness of 
“dreaming true’’ is the reward of 
man or woman who serves the day 
and generation in the vicarious parent- 
hood which renders such efficient 
service for human welfare in our time. 


SEX RETICENCE 


The monogamic law which makes 
sex experience belong exclusively to 
mated individuals, makes sex reti- 
cence instinctive. Much of the social 
hygienic literature of our time is an 
invasion of individual sex rights. 
The preparation of much of this 
literature has been left entirely too 
much to physicians. With the best 
of intentions, their dealings are largely 
with human abnormalities, so that 
they have lost the keen perception as 
to what is best for general circulation. 
Too often it must be said that social 
hygienic literature becomes so tech- 
nically pathological that it is prac- 
tically useless. 

There is nothing furtive, or un- 
necessarily secretive in sex reticence. 
We are silent concerning many things 
of which we are deeply conscious. 
In general bodily functions are not 
interesting subjects of conversation. 
The sex functions cannot be talked 
about without arousing sex conscious- 
ness. No one but a father or mother, 
or some one very near and dear, should 
speak to a child of sex matters. 
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MONOGAMY THE BASIS OF CHILD 
WELFARE 


It has been stated that monogamy 
is the only form of family life really 
conserving the interests of the chil- 
dren. This is proven because no 
abnormal family relation—as_ polyg- 
amy, promiscuity, free or trial marri- 
age or easy divorce—provides a good 
foundation for the rearing of a family. 
The undivided interest of father and 
mother is indispensable for child 
welfare. The jealousy of the brothers 
of Joseph is repeated in every polyg- 
amous house. The children of the 
divorced are a perpetual reproach to 
the fathers and mothers who have 
repudiated their plain duty. 


THE POSITIVE SIDE OF THE 
Monocamic Law 


The teaching of monogamy involves 
more than the prohibition of promis- 
cuous sex experience. The mating 
instinct is a powerful, conservative 
impulse for individuals and society. 
The perpetuity of human institutions, 
the solving of human problems, de- 
pend upon monogamous marriage. 
The young can be taught not to draw 
away from these natural human ties. 

Eugenics will take care of them- 
selves if the children are taught to 
be chaste and pure-minded. It is 
the abnormally sex experienced young 
people who are liable to a sex de- 
generacy which renders them unfit 
for parenthood. No health certifi- 
cates are needed when the law of 
chastity has been rigidly observed. 

As sex initiative is a male preroga- 
tive, for physiological reasons, boys 
should be taught that the chgice of a 
mate rests largely with them. The 
modern tendency for girls to take 
an aggressive initiative in sex selec- 
tion is abnormal. 

The enormous proportion of the 
unmarried in modern society is due 
somewhat to the fear of the responsi- 
bility of marriage, on the part of 
both men and women. The young 


must be taught that marriage is not 
an ‘‘appalling intimacy,” as has been 
said by an able but (on this point) 
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mistaken writer, but a natural rela- 
tion, affording the highest happiness 
of which human nature is capable. 


MONOGAMY THE FOUNDATION OF 
MorAL LIFE 


Where the monogamous ideal is 
not maintained, there can be no 
faith between men and women, chil- 
dren and parents, as in community 
and national life. Jealousy, envy and 
suspicion become  preponderating 
characteristics. No man or woman 
believes in the probity of others. 
“To thine own self be true, thou 
canst not then be false to any man”’ 
is true of those of monogamous habit. 
The converse is true of those who re- 
ject the most fundamental law of 
human normality. The moral neces- 
sity of monogamy is well set forth 
in “Marriage and the Sex Problem,”’ 
by G. W. Foerster. 


WRITTEN AUTHORITY FOR THE NAT- 
URAL LAW OF MONOGAMY 


Rightly construed, the Bible is a 
text-book for normal human conduct. 
The Old Testament states the mono- 
gamic law positively, and also shows 
the consequences of disobedience to 
the law as fully and plainly as modern 
publications on sex hygiene. Christ 
gives the absolute ideal for mono- 
gamic marriage in making even the 


New 


The Cornell Reading Courses. Published by New 
York State College of Agriculture, Beverly T. 
Galloway, Dean. 


Beans and Similar Vegetables as Food. By Lucile 
Brewer and Helen Canan. 


The Decorative Use of Flowers. 
arner. 

No bulletins are published of greater interest than 

those issued in the Cornell Reading Courses. They 

are available for any New York woman. 


The Nature Note-Book Series. Edited by Anna 
Botsford Comstock, Assistant Professor of Nature- 
Study, Cornell University. Notes on Plants. The 
Comstock Publishing Co. Price thirty cents. 

A valuable note-book for all who are interested in 
knowing the plant world. A walk in woods or fields 
with this suggestive note-hook gives interest to all 
one sees, and makes one see what he has overlooked 
before. 

. The note-book when completed will form an inter- 


By Annette J. 


esting diary of one’s rambles in field and forest, with » 


introductions to many new friends in the plant world. 
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thought of wandering sex experience 
adultery. 

But in these days, when through 
the overbalanced preponderance of 
secular education, young people de- 
mand other authorities, it is well to 
cite modern writers. 

Howard and Westermarck, the 
great authorities on matrimonial in- 
stitutions, uphold the theory of in- 
stinctive, or natural, monogamy. This 
theory is well and briefly stated in 
the International Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. 16, pp. 156 to 193, in an article 
entitled “Rational and Ethical Basis 
of Monogamy”’ by Talcott Williams. 
“The weight of eminent authority is 
that man was originally monogamous, 
and declined into promiscuity.” 

If you have not taught your boy 
and girl to abhor premature sex ex- 
perience in word, deed and imagina- 
tion; if you have not taught them to 
be occupied in study and athletic 
and wholesome pleasures, so that 
morbid thoughts can have no place 
in their lives; if you have not taught 
them to avoid evil companionship 
and suggestive reading, you have not 
done your whole duty as a parent. 
It rests with the fathers and mothers 
of this country whether we shall have 
a normal, monogamous society, or 
shall decline into polygamy and 
promiscuity. 


Books 


Learning to Earn. By John A. Lapp and Carl H. 
Mott. A Plea for Vocational Education. Bobbs 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
The introduction to this book is written by William 

C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. 

Commenting on ‘‘what we are pleased to call edu- 
cation,”” he says: ‘‘We are just beginning to realize 
that by the failure ot some phases of our educational 
systems to meet the living needs of living boys and 
girls, we are permitting them to enter a sort of death 
in life which is having most hurtful effects on our 
country.” 

The authors of “Learning to Earn’’ have made a 
careful study of the results of the present system of 
education and suggest needed changes to meet the 
requirements of more than half the children. “In- 
dustry and Its Needs,” ‘“‘Agriculture and Its Educa- 
tional Needs,” “Business and Its Needs,” ‘Training 
for the Home,” “Vocational Training”’ are among the 
subjects treated. 

The ideal school system as outlined would give edu- 
cational opportunity to all persons throughout life, 
and would make education compulsory to all under 
eighteen. 
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Parenthood and Poise 


By MAUDE LAWRENCE WESTCOTT 


What is the most desirable quality 
a parent or teacher should possess? 
What the essential characteristic of 
the ideal governing body? In any 
consensus of opinion on this subject, 
would not the prevailing answer be 
“Justice”? Surely there is nothing 
finer than “the square deal’”’ on the 
part of those in authority, and none 
so keen to appreciate fair treatment 
and sense the slightest variation 
from justice as the little child. Happy 
the home in which the child grows 
with a knowledge that his every 
act will not be judged by an arbitrary 
standard, dependent upon the mo- 
mentary whim or temper of those 
who sit in judgment on his conduct, 
but rather, that his ‘“‘case”’ will be 
accorded a fair hearing, with Justice, 
calm-eyed and serene, presiding over 
the decision. 

But the parent who would deal 
fairly and justly with the problems of 
childhood must possess that quality 
of sterling worth, that attribute of 
character than which there is none 
finer—the poise, balance, equable 
temper, or whatever the name we 
choose to give that beautiful self- 
control, which is sometimes inherited, 
but more often comes from years of 
spiritual command and discipline. 

Someone has called evil temper the 
most devastating force in the world 
for wrecking homes, breaking up 
cherished human relationships, and 
disturbing, generally, the peace and 
serenity of individual and society. 
Its effects in the home are especially 
appalling. Parents, of all people, 
should have such a stock of good 
spirits, resulting from physical vigor 
and spiritual control, that the trifles 
of life would not jar, the little daily 
mishaps would be accepted with a 
cheerful philosophy which would at 
once accord them their proper, in- 
significant place in the scheme of 
living, and not magnify them into 
events of tremendous importance. 
Mothers are the chief offenders in 


this particular. Let us admit the 
fact at once, and strive to realize 
just what it means, and wherein the 
remedy lies. 

The quick-tempered, irritable, ir- 
rational mother is certainly in no 
position to mete out justice or im- 
partially decide the issues of daily 
home life. The spirit that chafes 
and frets continually consumes the 
strength and energy needful for deal- 
ing with the difficulties along the 
way. Such parents are fully aware 
that a gentle request would often 
bring better results than a sharp com- 
mand; that the soft answer would 
avert wrath, and that sympathetic 
interest, cool judgment, and counter 
suggestion are the three most effective 
weapons for dealing with the prob- 
lems of child-life; but somehow the 
hasty word, the petulant retort, is 
spoken before a check can be put 
upon the lips; the arbitrary com- 
mand is given here the nature of its 
rebellion-provoking tendency is real- 
ized. The children of such a parent 
are living witnesses to the fact that 
like produces like, and attest the 
truth of that other familiar adage: 
““we grow like what we gaze upon.” 
In a home atmosphere of cross words, 
scoldings, slappings and sharp tones, 
on the part of the adults, what can be 
expected from the children but faith- 
ful replicas of the examples set them? 
In the house of constant noise, 
quarreling and recriminations, the 
Spirit of Home is lacking. The con- 
ditions and virtues that combine to 
make of home the dearest spot on 
earth cannot coéxist side by side with 
these ugly fruits of evil temper. 

The first step in the remedy is a 
realization, on the mother’s part, 
that a home of peace and harmony is 
far more important than any of the 
material things toward which her 
activities are directed. Sewing, bak- 
ing, brewing, cleaning, vastly sig- 
nificant as they are to a well-ordered 
household, must come after this great | 
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spiritual requirement. Something 
must be sacrificed in order that there 
be no physical cause of tired nerves 
and wearied body to retard the 
disciplining of the spirit. Throw off 
the thralldom of things, be satisfied 
with lesser achievements, both as 
regard amount and precision; nothing 
is of as much consequence as the 
eternal welfare of the souls within the 
home! 

Poise is not always “the gift of the 
gods,”’ too often it must be sought 
for diligently. It is oftenest found 
on the Road of Health, but it must 
be remembered that body and mind 
act and react upon each _ other. 
Physical soundness lends buoyancy 
to spirit, and conversely, mental con- 
trol and discipline predispose to 
bodily fitness. The mother’s part, 
then, is to see to it that her lack of 
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nerve power be supplied by proper 
rest and treatment; that every effort 
be made, first of all, to conserve and 
build up the nerve-force, recklessly 
consumed in the thousand and one 
demands of her position; and when 
the foundation is laid, the effort for 
speech-control, the search for spiritual 
balance and sanity, will be all the 
more speedily rewarded. Peace and 
serenity of soul are not the outcome 
of that intense striving which ties 
brain and nerve and repulses the 
thing desired; they are the result 
rather of putting oneself in harmony 
with all that is good and true and 
beautiful, of dwelling upon comforting 
and tranquilizing thoughts, and re- 
fusing to entertain worry, anxiety, 
apprehension, and the host of ‘“‘little 
foxes”’ that would lay waste our lives. 


What Mothers Can Do for Education 


By COL. FRANCIS W. 


PARKER 


Former President of Chicago Institute 


The common school is the principal 
means for the civilization, develop- 
ment, and progress of our republic. 
It is the charity of all charities, the 
reform of all reforms. All other 
questions: sink into insignificance be- 
fore that of education. The common 
school was born of the people, it is 
supported by the people, and its 
successes and failures spring from 
the people. Its future depends upon 
public opinion. Other nations have 
centralized systems through which 
education is guided and controlled, 
shaped, and molded. We have not a 
shadow of a school system. Each 
school district has its own destiny 
in its hands. It can make the 
school good or bad, according to the 
influence of public opinion. One 
district may be in full tide of progress, 
while an adjacent one may be stag- 
nant. As is the teacher so is the 
school, and the teacher is the child 
of public opinion. Differences in the 


effectiveness of schools are in reality 
differences in public opinion. 

The lowest ideal of education is 
the ideal under which children are 
sent to school to get a certain amount 
of knowledge and skill within a 
certain time, and the main function 
of the teacher is to see that children 
learn so many pages, finish so many 
books, pass so many examinations, 
and are promoted at specified times. 
Under this ideal there is no art what- 
ever in teaching. An ordinary person 
possessing a strong will, but without 
any knowledge of pedagogy, is able 
to realize this popular ideal. This 
ideal leads to a profound indifference 
on the part of people in regard to the 
art of teaching; in fact it leads to 
all our difficulties in the political 
management of schools. The people’s 
indifference is the politician’s oppor- 
tunity. He can help his friends and 
thereby reinforce his own personal 
political influence. The strange and 

















The Child and the ‘‘ Muss”’ he Makes 


almost unaccountable hallucination 
under which otherwise good and 
intelligent people labor when they 
enter upon the duties of a school 
board, the hallucination that they 
are fully equal to the management of 
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schools, that they can choose teachers, 
make courses of study, and direct all 
the pedagogical affairs of education, 
can be accounted for only by a low 
ideal. 


The Child and the ‘‘ Muss’”’ he Makes 
ROSE SEELYE MILLER 


“Run away, Henry, you make such 
a noise, and I’m not going to have the 
house all mussed up, now I’ve just 
got it straightened,’ and Mrs. Lee 
scowled at the boy who did not “run.” 

“But mother, where is my box, and 
my fishing things? I left them right 
here in the kitchen,” eagerly. 

“Tf you mean that broken bamboo 
and things, I guess they’re in the 
woodbox if they haven’t been burnt 
up,”’ Mrs. Lee replied carelessly. 

“But mother, you wouldn’t burn 
up my things,’ protested Henry, 
tossing over the litter in the wood box, 
with an eye alert for his personal 
possessions. ‘“‘There’s a piece gone, 
a piece I need worst of all,’’ he finally 
said, eyeing his mother wistfully, 
“Did, did you put any anywhere 
else?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, if you’d take 
care of your things you’d know where 
they were when you wanted them,” 
crisply. Mrs. Lee went abruptly 
into the dining room, and Henry 
after more fruitless search went out, 
feeling rather abused and alone. “I 
wisht,”” he muttered, “I wisht I had 
some place for my things.” 

And Henry’s wish is the gist of the 
whole matter, the child who has 
‘‘some place for his things,”’ will some- 
times keep them there, and if he has 
been properly taught he will take a 
certain pride in the place too. He 
will not keep it as any woman or 
mother would keep it, but he would 
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know where to look for them when he 
wanted them. The “place for his 
things,’ should be quite different 
from the place for his sister’s things 
unless, luckily, she might be a ‘‘tom- 


boy” and a kindred spirit, but some 
place should be provided for the boy’s 
belongings, where, however useless 
they might seem to others, they might 
be safe until such time as he himself 
should elect upon their destruction or 
discarding. 

The home with children would be 
a pretty dark place without those 
children, and yet some mothers seem 
to feel injured because the children 
must have and will take room for 
their belongings; unless it is furnished 
and specified, this place will be any- 
where, the vagrant fancy or impulse 
causes them to be put, dropped or left. 

Children are not, necessarily and 
naturally untidy and indecent; they 
may even inherit some of the mother- 
ness sense of neatness, but unless this 
sense is cultivated it will, like many 
other a sense, grow up wild and weedy. 
It may and nearly always will require 
considerable time to teach a child 
tidiness, but then it takes time for 
teaching any science or art, and this 
art is one that will save the mother 
many steps later. 

It is not always the children with a 
nursery at their command who be- 
come the most useful and worthy 
citizens. It frequently chances that 
the child who has the most attention, 
is not the one who yields the best 
result. The child needs to be de- 
veloped, and the less toys and cod- 
dling, the greater the chance for 
natural inventiveness and develop- 
ment. 

Give the child a place then, for his 
things; it may be that the boy who. 
now brings in the most litter will in 
time come to be a scientist or biologist, 
or natural historian. Always en- 
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courage the study of plant and animal 
life, and collecting of specimens, 
even to cocoons, chrysalides, and 
eggs, and if these hatch out into moths 
or worms, that is part of the educa- 
tion, part of the natural study which 
shall be to the boy a lesson better 
remembered than any ever learned 
from a class book. 

If there were nails or hooks or 
clothes hangers low enough to be 
handy, maybe the boy might some- 
times be induced even to hang up his 
coat orhiscap. Maybe if the mother 
took a live interest in his goings, 
comings and doings, he might be 
willing to render such help as lay 
within him, towards making and 
keeping her domain tidy, and it might 
be that a very good comradeship 
might result from such an interest. 
Children are essentially good and the 
dearest objects in the world, and if 
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they lose their goodness and dearness, 
it is the fault of someone, and it is 
very apt to be the fault of the one 
who really loves them best but who 
has too much to do, to make their 
lives worth living as well as her own. 
How would the mother feel if she 
had no place for her belongings, and 
who should find them dumped into 
some giant’s woodbox, just because 
she must lay them down somewhere 
and had no real place for them. 

Housekeeping is well enough, home 
keeping is better, but child rearing 
and understanding is best of all. Try 
it, mother. 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul wouldst reach; 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 





Two Views of Our 


I. PARENTS’ VIEW. 


Children in School 


2. TEACHERS’ VIEW 


By JANE S. DAVIS 


Attendance Officer, Monmouth Co., New Jersey 


I have planned my talk today on 
this presumption: 


First. I was a teacher for several 
years. 
Second. I have been in the precise 


position of parent while assuming the 
guardianship of relatives’ children. 

Third. I am now placed in a 
position where I must stand on a 
bridge, so to speak, between the 
home and the school, with one hand 
reaching out towards the school, 
and the other towards the home— 
with this motto blazing before me 
always—‘‘With Liberty and Justice 
for all!’’ 

I am thinking of certain children— 
some of whom belong to parents who 
-usually hold the right attitude toward 
the school; some belong to parents 
who as a rule choose disagreeable 
ways of adjusting school affairs; and 


others belong to parents who are 
wholly negative—they never assume 
an attitude of any kind. This is the 
more hopeless class which I meet as 
County Attendance Officer. 

If the teachers were to plan a 
Mothers’ Meeting I “should not be 
surprised if no mothers came” the 
first time. These parents often do 
not know the teacher’s name and 
call her ‘‘Teacher.’”’ About the only 
interest that can be wrung from 
them is ‘“‘They say that teacher’s no 
good,’”’ or “They say that teacher’s 
nice.” Nothing is ever given with 
first-hand knowledge. To this class 
belongs the mother who, in volun- 
teering to defend her neighbor against 
the onslaught of the county attend- 
ance officer, screamed out: “If the 


teacher wants her children in school, 
why doesn’t she buy them clothes 
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to wear?” In this class we find the 
mother who wilfully lied in the 
presence of her fourteen-year-old 
daughter, telling me that she did not 
know where she was or why she was 
not in school, and the girl was within 
sight and hearing distance. From 
this class we must listen to complaints 
of being too poor to send children to 
school, and that they must work, 
while all the while you are looking 
through a window at the boy in 
question, lounging, with a pipe in 
his mouth. 

These are the parents from whom, 
if you were to risk your life to get 
them a new pair of shoes in order 
that a ten-year-old might go to school, 
you would receive a letter in a day or 
two asking for two or three more 
pairs of different sizes for the rest of 
the family. I might go on for hours 
with such cases—these are all true 
stories right from my own field. 
I should not be afraid to say that 
there is not a case on record where 
one of these children went to school 
after, if ever quite to the age of six- 
teen. And these are our own Ameri- 
can children. The number of boys 
and girls who flood our country and 
town districts who have never gone 
to school after the compulsory age is 
sickening. These are the people who 
willingly give up their delinquent 
children to the state, and actually beg 
the authorities to ‘“‘put them away” 
as they phrase it. I had the mis- 
fortune to see three boys committed 
to the State Home a few weeks ago. 
The disreputable mother of two of 
them made a great gala day by taking 
her whole family to the county seat 
to see them off. The other little 
fellow slept in the Town Hall the night 
before so he would be in time for the 
early train next morning. He was 
heard, committed and launched in 
the State -Reformatory, apparently 
without the slightest concern of any 
of his family. He was thirteen, alone, 
unclaimed and unloved—except by 
me—when he saw me, tears rolled 
down his cheeks. He is a friend 
of mine, but represents one of my 
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defeats—temporarily at least, but I 
have not given him up. 

The children of such parents, when 
they make an effort to go to school, 
have no loving hand to wrap them up, 
or to straighten out a perky blue 
ribbon bow, or to tuck a well-packed 
lunch box under an arm, or to give a 
good-bye kiss. These are not the 
parents who watch and listen for 
scampering feet at noon or about 
4.00 P. M. for a greeting, or a raid 
on the cookie jar or apple basket. 
The parents have no proud vision of 
them in school. In school, they are 
pale, drab-looking bits with eyes 
either too dull or too bright. They 
have little initiative and give feeble 
response. 

There are no school stories dis- 
cussed at the evening meal—no re- 
viewing of lessons of the day, or 
planning tomorrow’s work. There 
are no special love bonds—no pets— 
no gardens. These children belong 
in homes where filth, flies, bad air, 
low ideals, and feeble-mindedness 
abounds. What can the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions or the State Board of Education 
do for them? When I leave homes 
of this kind my head is often bowed 
and my spirits sink lower and lower 
until sometimes I catch a glimpse of 
a blue gentian by the roadside, or a 
tangle of beautiful bitter-sweet vine 
on an old post, or a flock of blue birds 
swirling over my head which rises 
again and looks towards the sun. 

In the second class, we find parents 
who have some idea of what they 
want, and who never lose an oppor- 
tunity to assert themselves. They 
are the class who abuse the teacher 
and run to the school trustees with 
petty complaints insisting upon the 
matter being brought up before the 
board. They tell the teacher that 
she has a “snap’’—that she never 
earns the taxpayer’s money. They 
irately break into the schoolroom 
and with blazing eyes and upraised 
fist denounce the teacher and all of 
her methods, with the threat of her 
complete political annihilation. They 
often have no scruples against neg- 
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courage the study of plant and animal 
life, and collecting of specimens, 
even to cocoons, chrysalides, and 
eggs, and if these hatch out into moths 
or worms, that is part of the educa- 
tion, part of the natural study which 
shall be to the boy a lesson better 
remembered than any ever learned 
from a class book. 

If there were nails or hooks or 
clothes hangers low enough to be 
handy, maybe the boy might some- 
times be induced even to hang up his 
coat orhiscap. Maybe if the mother 
took a live interest in his goings, 
comings and doings, he might be 
willing to render such help as lay 
within him, towards making and 
keeping her domain tidy, and it might 
be that a very good comradeship 
might result from such an interest. 
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dearest objects in the world, and if 
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they lose their goodness and dearness, 
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lives worth living as well as her own. 
How would the mother feel if she 
had no place for her belongings, and 
who should find them dumped into 
some giant’s woodbox, just because 
she must lay them down somewhere 
and had no real place for them. 
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keeping is better, but child rearing 
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nice.’ Nothing is ever given with 
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to wear?”’ In this class we find the 
mother who wilfully lied in the 
presence of her fourteen-year-old 
daughter, telling me that she did not 
know where she was or why she was 
not in school, and the girl was within 
sight and hearing distance. From 
this class we must listen to complaints 
of being too poor to send children to 
school, and that they must work, 
while all the while you are looking 
through a window at the boy in 
question, lounging, with a pipe in 
his mouth. 

These are the parents from whom, 
if you were to risk your life to get 
them a new pair of shoes in order 
that a ten-year-old might go to school, 
you would receive a letter in a day or 
two asking for two or three more 
pairs of different sizes for the rest of 
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with such cases—these are all true 
stories right from my own field. 
I should not be afraid to say that 
there is not a case on record where 
one of these children went to school 
after, if ever quite to the age of six- 
teen. And these are our own Ameri- 
can children. The number of boys 
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town districts who have never gone 
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sickening. These are the people who 
willingly give up their delinquent 
children to the state, and actually beg 
the authorities to “put them away” 
as they phrase it. I had the mis- 
fortune to see three boys committed 
to the State Home a few weeks ago. 
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them made a great gala day by taking 
her whole family to the county seat 
to see them off. The other little 
fellow slept in the Town Hall the night 
before so he would be in time for the 
early train next morning. He was 
heard, committed and launched in 
the State -Reformatory, apparently 
without the slightest concern of any 
of his family. He was thirteen, alone, 
unclaimed and unloved—except by 
me—when he saw me, tears rolled 
down his cheeks. He is a friend 
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defeats—temporarily at least, but I 
have not given him up. 
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they make an effort to go to school, 
have no loving hand to wrap them up, 
or to straighten out a perky blue 
ribbon bow, or to tuck a well-packed 
lunch box under an arm, or to give a 
good-bye kiss. These are not the 
parents who watch and listen for 
scampering feet at noon or about 
4.00 P. M. for a greeting, or a raid 
on the cookie jar or apple basket. 
The parents have no proud vision of 
them in school. In school, they are 
pale, drab-looking bits with eyes 
either too dull or too bright. They 
have little initiative and give feeble 
response. 

There are no school stories dis- 
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viewing of lessons of the day, or 
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are no special love bonds—no pets— 
no gardens. These children belong 
in homes where filth, flies, bad air, 
low ideals, and feeble-mindedness 
abounds. What can the Congress of 
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lecting the care of their children’s 
bodies, but will bitterly resent any 
report on the part of teacher or school 
nurse or physician. They are, too, 
the class who unblushingly ask for 
the time and attention of county or 
even state officials to settle some 
petty nonsense in which a good quick 
reining up of their own son, or bit of 
reasoning with the teacher could 
effect a cure. 

The children from these homes are 
pictured by their parents as persons 
of authority, and are often instilled 
with the notion that they “do not 
have to do what that teacher tells 
them to do, etc.” Their children 
are usually most unattractive because 
of this unfortunate instruction. 

I believe the solution of this 
problem might be brought about by 
a set of good laws rigidly enforced 
and the establishing of a code of 
ethics. 

For fear of being thought pessi- 
mistic, I hasten to describe a third 
class to whom, I am sure, you all 
belong. Those who never criticize 
the teacher at home or abroad before 
the children, but who see everything, 
hear everything, and if anything is 
wrong think seriously over the matter 
and then go directly, but calmly, to 
the teacher or principal, and try to 
settle things amicably. 

It is a privilege of parents to com- 
plain intelligently. They have a 
right to demand proper conditions. 
They should inspect buildings and 
note all irregularities, examine courses 
of study. They have a right to object 
to teachers’ bad manners, uncouth- 
ness, poor scholarship, etc. And the 
kind of parents who will do this will 
be sure to show their appreciation of 
high ideals in scholarship, fine nature 
and charm of manner in the teacher. 
They will encourage their children in 
research work through the libraries. 
They will not be afraid for their book- 
cases to be opened, or for the sym- 
metry of rows of beautiful red- 
leathered classics to be disturbed by 
childish hands. They know that 
nothing is so beautiful as a good 
book well worn by intelligent usage. 
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And they encourage their children 
to love and remember their teachers. 
They will send their children to 
school regularly, and on time, and 
are not the kind to demand a prompt 
promotion after having kept their 
children out for a month or two, 
although I have had charming moth- 
ers ask me the very embarrassing 
question if their son or daughter 
would miss anything if they were to 
take them away on a Friday, or some 
other day. 

In this class are the children who 
coéperate in the classroom—they 
create that wonderful thing called 
class spirit. They are the future 
citizens who rejoice in reunions of 
teachers and classmates. They are 
those who make up state boards, 
congresses, etc., helping others to 
live all of their lives. 

I have in mind a school district 
which almost reached the ideal. The 
school board consisted of broad, in- 
telligent business men. They added a 
dignity to the position of teacher 
with the full wisdom of knowing that 
that is the way to get the best that 
is in a teacher. They selected them 
with great care, and they were never 
known to dismiss one. If they made 
a mistake they accepted the responsi- 
bility, and felt that it behooved them 
to use all of their influence to make 
her better. I have seen poor teachers 
develop into valuable ones under such 
treatment. 

The teachers in this school some- 
times had unhappy experiences, of 
course. But there was always im- 
mediate communication with parents 
in case of trouble or absence. There 
were children of wealthy men, who 
believed in the public school; children 
of university professors and other 
professional men, of business men, 
as well as those of laborers, care- 
takers, and an occasional colored 
family. The parents as a community 
were reasonable and coéperative. The 
principal was a woman of sterling 
quality and the teachers were all 
loyal subjects. With the mothers in 


this school, teachers were frank be- 
cause most of them were friends. 
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But even then it was not always easy 
to tell them that there were 39 other 
children in the class, that their child 
was what we are apt to say of the 
only chiid, “spoiled,” and that it 
was impossible to permit him to 
persist in running up the aisle as 
often as he chose to ask questions, 
or to tell something which he never 
should tell; or that her child was hard 
to teach because his mentality was 
low. Poor conduct is always more 
easily discussed than poor mentality. 

Children are wonderful reflectors of 
the home. Do parents realize how 
many secrets of the home are told in 
school? How many of what Dr. 
Stanley Hall calls ‘‘heroic lies’ are 
told by children, so as to save their 
parents’ reputations! Do they know 
that a teacher has an opportunity to 
judge of the parents’ standard by 
the way a child is dressed or by the 
contents of his lunch box? Oh, those 
lunches! Does your boy or girl— 
high, grammar or primary, eat a 
wholesome lunch, or do you at the 
last moment thrust a coin in his hand 
with which is purchased a pie and a 
pickle, which is swallowed almost 
whole? 

In this school it took some grace 
and tact to insist upon maintaining a 
standard of punctuality upon the 
part of an artist’s little daughter 
who came in late about three morn- 
ings in a week, and who, when the 
door was opened after devotional 
exercises, would greet you with a 
smile, pink cheeks, anxious blue eyes, 
and a big red rose in her hand for 
you. Again it required more self- 
control than grace to answer a super- 
cilious mother who had complained 
of not having filtered water in the 
school for her little daughter, and 
who happened to be in the hall later 
when several filters were being un- 
packed and said, ‘‘Oh, are they going 
to have filtered water for all of the 
children?”’ 

In this same district a group of 
bad mannered, thoughtless boys called 
out impolite remarks to one of the 
teachers who was sometimes con- 
sidered ‘‘too strict.”” Complaint was 
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made to the parents, and each and 
every one of them compelled his son 
to go to that teacher and ask to be 
forgiven. One of the boys was in a 
private school at the time, and he 
was hurried out of bed an hour earlier 
one morning by his father in order to 
reach the teacher’s home before she 
left for school. He is now president 
of a large business firm. 

Parents often form a dislike of 
teachers, and hold resentment long 
after the difficulty has been settled 
between pupil and teacher. It is 
good for parents to wait sometimes 
for this to happen. Teachers with 
children and children with teachers, 
are much like parents with children 
and children with parents—an hour 
after the storm, the sky is clear, and 
all is forgotten. 

I discovered a resentment of eight 
years’ standing in the heart of one 
of my mothers. Her boy was then in 
college, and I had forgotten the 
instance. She had never attempted 
to know me, but had let the embers 
of displeasure glow all the while. 
I know of another case where the 
mother refused to recognize the teach- 
er, while all the time the boy and the 
teacher were good friends. 

In this school, if chalk marks were 
ever found on pavements or buildings, 
a broom and bucket brigade would be 
seen next morning cleaning them off. 
And the janitor was not in line, 
either—they were the sons of well- 
to-do citizens. 

This is a good illustration of the 
efficacy of fearless, courageous teach- 
ers and principals when they know 
they are right. Their positions were 
not in jeopardy—prince and. peasant 
were treated alike, and they were 
good comrades. 

Children usually idealize their 
teachers when the home attitude is 
right. And parents are wise when 
they raise no hand to check this, 
even if they have to take second 
place for a while. Last week I over- 
heard a conversation in a_ store 


between a mother and child. The 
mother told the little girl to do some- 
thing, when she replied, “Oh! no, 
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Mother, Miss V. told us never to do 
that.” Of-course, this is rather 
disconcerting for mothers, but it will 
work out all right. 

I am a strong advocate of meeting 
face to face in time of trouble. It 
saves in every sense. If a teacher is 
not pleasing you, go to her—tell her 
instead of your neighbor or school 
trustee, or the county attendance 
officer. I am sure by the time you 
walk a mile down the road to the 
schoolhouse you will have ‘calmed 
down,” and you will tell it in better 
style. 

I know teachers are often in the 
wrong—they are unreasonable some- 
times; they often work on the plan 
of “getting even’ with the child 
instead of exhibiting the spirit of 
guidance; they fly upon the defense 
side when attacked; they often meet 
an angry parent in the same way; 
they ‘‘harp”’ on your child without 
having a full appreciation of his 
nature. They often fail to sense the 
extraordinary in him and call him 
‘“‘queer’’ instead. They often show 
little sense in keeping him “‘in’’ hours 
after school is dismissed, or in assign- 
ing him twenty long problems, or 
requiring him to write his spelling 
lesson twenty or thirty or fifty times 
for ‘home work”’; keeping the family 
out of bed for hours, perhaps. I have 
suffered some of these things with my 
own nephew. I was a teacher and a 
parent at the same time. I have 
gone into another room and clenched 
my fists against his teacher’s methods, 
and yet because I was a teacher I 
held my tongue, although I was 
justified in complaining as a guardian. 
I have felt the walls shake in my 
sister's home, who by the way had 
been a school principal, when a 
teacher had sent her chubby six-year- 
old back home (three-fourths of a 
mile up hill) immediately upon his 
entering late, for a written excuse 
from his mother. The mother was 
probably to blame for the tardiness— 
but she thought only of the pair of 
little legs, and perhaps the protest 
with which she had started him off 
in the first place. Teachers do not 
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always have ideals—their school- 
rooms are not always tidy or in good 
taste; their rules are often unjust. If 
parents are not acquainted with 
their children’s teachers they should 
become so without delay. The train- 
ing of your children should be as 
delicately and seriously watched as 
medical treatment, and everybody 
thinks he knows the family physician. 
School troubles can always be ameli- 
orated by conferences between parent 
and teacher. 

I wish we could stop blaming the 
child for everything—it is such a 
common fault. I am often compelled 
as county attendance officer to be a 
defender of the child, against teachers 
and parents. 

In many of the rural schools there 
is a woeful lack of coéperation and 
sympathy between the school and 
the home. The reason for this may 
be timidity and lack of initiative in 
the parents, and because so many 
country teachers do not live in the 
community—they leave the place 
either immediately after school or on 
Friday afternoons. The distance 
between houses, and between home 
and school is often long, which pre- 
vents visiting. To many persons, the 
teacher is some vague creature who 
is a part of the law of the universe, 
but whose operations are given no 
more thought than the waxing and 
the waning of the moon. 

I appeal to citizens to codperate, 
trust, have faith, know that you 
represent one half of the perfect whole. 
Carefully select your teachers, then 
stand by them. Do not permit the 
everlasting question of taxpayers’ 
money to be flaunted before them. 
Their work is legitimate. I sometimes 
think if Dante in his Divine Comedy 
had classified taxpayers, their burdens 
would have been heavier than they 
are on earth. I am sure, too, that 
teachers suffer more humiliation from 
indiscreet and bad-taste remarks from 
taxpayers than other public servants 
do—court officers, etc. Our class is 





paid for preserving the good—the 
others for getting rid of the bad, or 
rather I should say putting them out 




















Prizes offered to School Pupils 


of sight—for they must be fed, 
clothed, housed, as well as taught at 
the public expense, for the rest of 
their lives, sometimes. A few days 
ago I listened to a talk by Com- 
missioner Katherine B. Davis of New 
York. She had just come from a 
meeting where the budget was being 
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apportioned. She said that notwith- 
standing her need for more funds, 
she told the board of estimate that 
if there must be a retrenchment, let 
it be upon her department of cor- 
rections rather than upon the schools 
—the things that will keep. 





Prizes Offered to Normal and Secondary School Pupils 
Throughout the Country by The American School 
Peace League 


OPEN TO PupPILs oF ALL COUNTRIES 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as 
the Seabury Prizes, are offered for 
the best essays on one of the following 
subjects: 

1. The Opportunity and Duty of 
the Schools in the International Peace 
Movement. Open to Seniors in the 
Normal Schools. 

2. The Influence of the United 
States in Advancing the Cause of 
International Peace. Open to Seniors 
in the Secondary Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty 
and twenty-five dollars will be given 
for the best essays in both sets. 


Judges 


SAMUEL C. MITCHELL, President, 
Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
M. A. Cassipy, Superintendent of 

Schools, Lexington, Ky. 

Davip B. JOHNSON, President, Win- 
throp Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

HERBERT B. AuGunr, Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Ore. 

Miss E.LIzABETH A. ALLEN, Principal, 
Hoboken Training School, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

CARROLL G. PEARSE, Principal, State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Epwarp F. BucHNER, Professor of 
Pedagogy, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Maryland. 

WALLACE E. MAson, Principal, State 
Normal School, Keene, N. H. 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH I, I916 
Conditions of the Contest 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words (a length of 3,000 words is 
suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, 
on one side only of paper, 8 x 10 inches 
with a margin of at least 114 inches. 
Manuscripts not easily legible will 
not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not 
appear on the essay, which should be 
accompanied by a letter giving the 
writer's name, school, and home 
address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary, American 
School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass., not 
later than March 1, 1916. Essays 
should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be 
made at the Annual Meetipg of the 
League in July, 1916. 

Information concerning literature 
on the subject may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 
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The Breakdown of Civilization in Europe 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EDUCATION 


An International Congress of Edu- 
cation was held in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in August. Notwithstanding 
the European war 31 countries sent 
delegates. Naturally with the shadow 
of this greatest of all wars clouding 
every nation of the world, the relation 
of educational systems to present 


conditions entered into the delibera- 
tions of the delegates and were em- 
bodied in the preamble to the Decla- 
ration of Principles. The message 
contained is one that is intended for 
all who have charge of the education 
of youth. 


Preamble to Declaration of Principles of International 
Congress on Education held in Oakland in August 


The Committee on Resolutions 
begs leave to present the following 
report for consideration and action 
as the message of this organization 
assembled in annual convention as 
an International Congress on Edu- 
cation, not only to the teachers and 
citizens of the United States, but 
also to teachers and citizens in all 
those countries which have, by their 
participation, contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Congress which is now 
about to close. 

We appreciate the coming of the 
delegates and speakers from so many 
nations and thank them heartily for 
their participation and words of 
wisdom and cheer. The messages 
relating to educational conditions and 
problems in different countries have 
recorded much recent progress in the 
expansion and perfecting of educa- 
tional systems, and have revealed 
clearly the growth of an educational 
internationalism and a conception of 
world civilization among those en- 
gaged in educational work. The 
progress recorded has been important 
and significant and promises much 
for the future. 

On the other hand, the virtual 
breakdown of civilization in Europe, 
which has taken place since the last 
meeting of this Association, has 
revealed to us how ineffective after 
all have been the systems of education 
upon which we have in the past 


placed so much dependence, in so 
far as the imparting of that type of 
education which would tend to pre- 
serve and advance the higher interests 
of civilization is concerned. In an 
age marked by so great an expansion 
of educational activities, such great 
industrial and commercial progress, 
such wonderful discoveries and ad- 
vances in the application of science, 
and such progress in advancing the 
social welfare, we see nations hereto- 
fore devoted to the arts of peace and 
the advancement of civilization al- 
most at once lapse into a barbarism 
which we a year ago would not have 
believed possible. Not only have the 
systems of education of Europe proved 
disappointing at the time of supreme 
test, but we cannot console ourselves 
that the results would have been 
markedly different with us had this 
nation engaged in such a titanic 
struggle. 

Perhaps no greater work lies ahead 
of the school, in all lands and nations, 
than that of setting to work in an 
earnest endeavor to build up a more 
enduring type of civilization. We 
have made great progress in industry, 
commerce, and scientific work, but 
little as yet in establishing justice, 
good will, and the reign of law among 
nations. Our instruction, aside from 


those fundamental tool subjects which 
underlie all educational work, has 
been based upon too narrow an out- 




















Preamble to Declaration of Principles 


look. Nationalism has been pushed 
to the front and emphasized rather 
than international justice and good 
will. The heroes of each nation’s 
history have been those who have 
done the greatest injury to other 
nations and who have killed the 
greatest number of foreigners rather 
than those who have conferred the 
greatest benefits on mankind. Our 
geography has related too much to 
the position, growth, and commercial 
progress of our own nation and too 
little to our relations with other 
peoples. Our patriotism has been too 
much concerned with our rights, and 
too little with our obligations; too 
much with securing advantages for 
ourselves, and too little with the 
extension of international justice and 
good will. There has been too much 
talk in all nations of “‘national honor”’ 
and “rallying to the defense of the 
flag,’’ and too little of national ob- 
ligations and_ responsibilities. The 
discipline of our schools has been 
too much the discipline of the in- 
tellect and the body, untempered by 
larger conceptions as to justice and 
good will among men. 

The people of each and every nation 
need to sink their nationalism in a 
larger internationalism and to learn 
and teach the true place of their 
country among the nations of the 
earth. The task would not be so 
difficult if once it were resolutely 
undertaken. The people of different 
nationalities do not by nature hate 
one another and many illustrations 
of international friendliness manifest 
themselves at any opportunity. The 
masses of the people do not want war, 
but peace. International hatreds 
are kept up by the governing classes 
and those who profit by such hatreds, 
and the basis for national jingoism 
and future international strife is 
continually implanted in the minds 
of the rising generation in the schools 
of the different nations. In most 
nations today the schools are de- 
liberately used by those in authority 
to instil into the minds of the young 
®n exaggerated nationalism, which 
can be touched off into internationa 
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hatred at such moment as the govern- 
ing authorities may desire. 

Perhaps the greatest task which lies 
ahead of the school in all lands and 
countries is that of bending its 
energies toward the creation of a new 
order of international friendship, jus- 
tice, and good will. Upon the public 
education systems of each state 
and nation lies the responsibility of 
enlarging the national conceptions 
and promoting good will among the 
nations of the earth. Entirely new 
values and standards for judging need 
to be created among the different 
peoples. In particular the school 
histories need to be rewritten and the 
teaching in history and geography in 
the schools needs to be entirely redi- 
rected. The emphasis now placed on 
the deeds of the soldier should be 
shifted to those who have created the 
best of our civilization and rendered 
the most lasting benefits to mankind. 
The emphasis now placed on wars 
should be shifted to the gains to 
civilization made in the intervals 
between wars, and war should be 
shown in its true light as a destroyer 
of what civilization creates. The 
biologic, economic, and human waste 
of war should be emphasized, and 
the fact that war is the breakdown of 
law and order and civilized society 
should be made clear to the young. 
Upon those who teach, but especially 
upon those who organize and ad- 
minister education, rests the re- 
sponsibility of creating a new national 
life in all countries—a national life 
which shall prize the fruits of civiliza- 
tion, which shall honor most those who 
advance the larger interests of man- 
kind, which believes in international 
justice and good will, and which looks 
to friendly arbitration rather than to 
brute force to settle the difficulties 
which may arise between nations. 
The shaping of a new international 
policy among nations, looking ulti- 
matey toward international.peace and 
goodw ill and the preservation of the 
slow gains of civilization, calls for 
educational statesmanship of a high 
order, and will require time for its 
accomplishment, but such represents 
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the greater constructive task now 
before those who direct the work of 
instruction in every nation. 

If the work of this International 
Congress on Education will in any 
material way contribute to the in- 
auguration of a movement looking 
toward a reorganization and redirec- 
tion of the instruction given in history 
and geography, and a broadening of 
the work in civics and morals; to 
the teaching of a new conception of 
friendship between nations; to the 
subordination of that love of do- 
minion, still so prominent among 
nations, to a new conception of na- 
tional rights and international justice; 
to the substitution of international 
tribunals and the reign of law and 
order for the present appeal to brute 
force and so-called national honor; 
to the development of an international 
patriotism based on the preservation 
rather than the destruction of the 
fruits of civilization; to an elimination 
of the lust for fighting and the love of 
military display among all people; 
to the erection of new standards for 
estimating the value of human service; 
and will help to spread the conception 
of world interests, world civilization, 
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world statesmanship, and _ world 
friendship and good will, in place of 
the present narrow nationalism in all 
of these respects—it will have done 
much to hasten the day when the 
great human and economic waste of 
war, with its accompanying inter- 
national hatreds, shall have been 
replaced by international law and 
order and good will, and when the 
gains and larger possibilities of civil- 
ization will not periodically be de- 
stroyed by the lapses into barbarism 
of a portion of mankind. 

Of all the institutions working for 
the unification of mankind and the 
improvement of the social welfare 
the school stands first, and, in conse- 
quence, the importance of the stand 
to be taken by those who direct public 
education and those who teach in the 
schools can hardly be overestimated. 
What our civilization will be a quarter 
of a century hence will depend very 
largely upon the attitude assumed 
toward these new questions of inter- 
national relationships by those who 
are responsible for the direction of 
public education in all lands and 
nations. 


Department of Home Economics 


ANNUAL REPORT OF HOME Economics DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY CON- 
GRESS OF MOTHERS 


By MRS. HERBERT ERNEST PARKER 


Chairman, 48 Van Houten St., Passaic, N. J. 


At our last annual meeting this 
department was in an embryonic 
stage, just making a start. Great is 
the progress it has made in the past 
year throughout the state. 

Not less than 30 Home Economics 
Committees were formed in as many 
Clubs this year, and I trust there will be 
twice or even three times as many 
working this winter after you have 
heard the interesting reports and 
results accomplished by the com- 
mittee of home economics in the 


different clubs. The largest amount 
of work and the greatest results of 
the past year were accomplished by 
the home economics department of 
the North Plainfield Parent-Teacher 
Association. Early in the year the 


association cook book was started 
and interest aroused among the chil- 
dren in the food sale given in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting in the 
spring. At this sale there were 45 
contestants for prizes, 9 of whom 
were boys who exhibited bread. This 
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same committee found there existed 
in their community a great need of 
some place where high-school boys 
and girls could learn social dancing 
under a competent teacher and favor- 
able conditions which would offer a 
better substitute for the public dance 
hall. A young man in high school 
. was found who proved to be a very 
fine teacher; the use of the kinder- 
garten room was granted for afternoon 
and evening classes and for a small 
charge the boys and girls were able to 
learn to dance. So great was the 
demand that twice as many classes 
had to be formed as was first arranged. 
Each lesson was chaperoned by a 
committee from the Parent-Teacher 
Association. When the little tots 
found their older brothers and sisters 
were learning dancing, they wished 
to be included, so classes in folk 
dancing on Saturday afternoons were 
formed for them, and these too were 
managed and chaperoned by this 
committee. Shortly after Christmas 
one of the members of the North 
Plainfield Association offered a prize 
of $5.00 and one of $3.00 to the pro- 
spective girl graduate who would 
make the prettiest graduating dress 
at a cost of not more than $5.00. 
There were seven dresses displayed 
and it was difficult to choose the two 
prettiest ones. This is what just one 
association did, while if I had the time 
I might tell you of many others. 
There is one other that I must men- 
tion. The chairman of this home 
economics committee is teaching every 
Saturday morning a class of eighteen 
girls how to prepare and cook the 
most nourishing food at the smallest 
cost. These girls range in ages from 
eleven to thirteen years and come 
from poor families who are waiting 
for these girls to get their working 
papers, so that their wages can be 
added to the family income. After 
a girl has had two or three years in 
this class, she is much better fitted 
for a position in some one’s kitchen, 
and I might add that members of 
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this class are in great demand. I was 
told last week that seven girls of last 
year’s class had good positions at 
$4.00 per week and had asked for an 
evening class to be taught fancy 
cooking to make them more efficient. 

What are you doing to improve 
your knowledge of the economic and 
nutritive value of the food served on 
your table? I would like to recom- 
mend the excellent food charts which 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 
The information they give is exceed- 
ingly valuable. A set of these ought 
to be on exhibition in every school 
library. 

How many associations have during 
the year a Home Economic afternoon? 
I have a list of subjects for discussion 
on Home Economics which any Club 
may obtain by writing to me. I can 
only mention the excellent work of 
the, Committee in this state that are 
furnishing to the children school 
lunches of properly cooked, well- 
balanced food at cost prices. Let me 
repeat the motto of this department. 
“‘The conservation of the home for our 
boys and girls.” 

What influence has your home on 
the conduct of your children in the 
school room? 

Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, chair- 
man of the home economics depart- 
ment of the National Congress of 
Mothers, sent me these suggestions 
for our conference: ‘‘ More complete 
organization of home economics work 
throughout the state. I want to urge 
that the workers shall continue and 
increase the emphasis on the im- 
portance of education for home-mak- 
ing as a profession.” 

I trust you are availing y6urselves 
of the privilege of receiving the bulle- 
tins and charts supplied by the 
federal government and by state and 
city universities along economic lines. 

Again let me ask you, “Js your 
home doing its share in training the 
children to make, keep, and administer 
the homes of tomorrow?”’ 
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How to Save Junior’s Sunday Clothes 


. 


By HELEN M. PARSONS 


‘Junior, sit in that chair, and don’t 
get out of it until Mother is ready,” 
Jane said as she vanished into her own 
room to hurriedly don an afternoon 
frock. 

The agony every mother experi- 
ences in trying to dress two youngsters 
in their Sunday best, and keep them 
immaculate and inert, while com- 
pleting her own toilet, in preparation 
for visiting, had fallen to the lot of 
Jane Markland. 

Junior always had the wiggles, and 
as he ruled Ted, that youthful had the 
wiggles also. 

Elder brother remained pensive 
long enough to allow his mother to 
disappear, and then shoved his chair, 
still sitting in it, softly across the 
floor. He caught hold of Ted’s chair, 
while that youthful one was busily 
turning the pages of a book, and 
quickly tipped it back. Ted, feeling 
his feet going up in the air, with one 
herculean effort, sprang from his 
uncomfortable position; and landed 
sprawling on the floor, mussing his 
white blouse, and sprinkling it with a 
bountiful supply of carpet lint. 

Another time Junior would inves- 
tigate the ink well, or dart out on the 
porch to get the mail; and then hang 
dreamily over the dusty verandah 
rail, or lovingly embrace a_ porch 
pillar; all of which would leave its 
stamp on Junior. After some such 
escapade, Jane would sigh: ‘Oh, 
why can’t boys wear aprons like 
girls!”’ 

Overalls, of course, but they are 
awkward to don and doff, and have 
a tendency to crush starched suits; 
besides overalls are not beautiful. 
Jane believed the psychology of 
clothes to be as important as environ- 
ment, in the development of a child. 
Children ought to be surrounded by, 
at least the good looking, for the sake 
of future generations. Attractive 


clothes, tasteful and appropriate fur- 
nishings, good art in pictures and 


peaceful wall paper. Consequently, 
overalls were unthinkable! 

At last, help came from over the 
seas, in the form of a small boy’s tan 
apron, worked in blue, with straps 
crossing at the back, and buttoning 
on the shoulders, and a big pocket 
extending across the entire front. 
Jane made more like it. The aprons 
were good looking, easily slipped on, 
and a protection to clean suits. But 
alas! when this protector was out- 
grown, the fearful subject of Sunday 
clothes loomed up once more. 

Boys were undoubtedly boys, and 
because it was Sunday, Junior and 
Ted couldn’t sit on the edge of a chair 
all the time they were not in Sunday 
school or church. From_ breakfast- 
time to church, or Sunday-school in 
the afternoon, the children must be 
kept occupied. Whatever that occu- 
pation might be, it generally led to 
numerous scrambles over the floor. 
If old clothes were put on early in the 
morning, Sunday was just like other 
days until it was necessary to redress 
for church. At supper time, when 
the maid was away, and the boys in 
and out of the kitchen, setting and 
clearing the table, Junior generally 
upset the apple sauce on his coat; or 
Ted rubbed his sleeve in the butter. 
What to do about it, became a serious 
question. 

One day, in an up-to-date shoe- 
makers’, Jane noticed that one of the 
workmen wore a:long black gown 
buttoned down the front, to protect 
his clothes. 

“The very thing for Junior.”’ 
Could a similer gown be bought, or 
would it be necessary to make? 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Jane was tired. So far she had 
found nothing in the shops to answer 
her purpose—the clerk hauled out a 
pile of goods. 

‘What are those?” questioned Jane 
wearily. 
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“‘They’re boys’ automobile dusters,” 
answered the clerk, shoving them 
back. 

“Let me see them.” 

“But, Madam, they’re only used for 
automobiles,”’ the clerk objected. 

“I suppose I may use them for 
what I choose,” Jane replied icily. 
“Let me see them, please.”’ 

“Oh, certainly,” the clerk responded 
humbly, again hauling out the coats. 
“They run size 11, from a dollar and 
a half up.” 

At last the very thing: A large size 
coat would cover a small boy com- 
pletely even to his collar; and would 
easily slip on and off at a minute’s 
notice. 

“‘Send me two, at a dollar and a 
half each.”’ Jane sighed contentedly. 
On reaching home she reflected, that 
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had she not been so overjoyed at 
having her search rewarded, it might 
have been cheaper to make the 
dusters. The pattern of any eleven- 
year-old boy’s overcoat, buttoning to 
the neck, would have answered. With 
three and a half yards of 36-inch tan 
percale (or two and three fourths 
yards of 44-inch) costing 15 cents a 
yard, with 15 cents for buttons, plus 
10 cents for the pattern, making the 
entire cost, not counting time and 
thread, for one coat, come to 78 cents, 
instead of $1.50. 

“Junior, here’s an automobile 
duster for you and Ted. Put them 
on over your Sunday clothes, when 
you are playing about the house; and 
then you can motor over the floor all 
you like.” 


Do You Understand Your Child? 


By GERTRUDE TAATJES 


“T really do not know what to do 
with Walter,’ exclaimed an anxious 
mother. ‘He never had the habit of 
telling falsehoods until lately and he 
tells the most absurd ones. This 
morning he came running into the 
house and told me that the peonies 
said ‘Good morning’ tohim. When I 
told him that the flowers couldn’t 
speak he cried and declared our 
peonies did. I have reasoned gently 
with him and tried to make him 
confess he told me an untruth but he 
still persists in saying that the 
flowers spoke to him. What am I to 
do with him? I am sure I do not 
want my child to grow up a liar.” 

Walter’s mother spoke in deadly 
earnestness. Of course she did not 
want her boy to develop into a liar 
but in this case she was borrowing 
trouble. Walter did not tell a lie 
when he said that the flowers spoke 
to him for in his childish mind they 
did speak and smile and nod and do 
ever so many things that a busy 
grown up has neither time nor im- 
agination to see them do. 


Sitting in the garden among the 
flowers the little one grew tolove them 
and to look upon them as his friends. 
Friends speak to each other and it was 
an easy matter for the plastic child 
mind to believe that they spoke to 
him. 

His mother, busy with other things, 
had forgotten her own childhood and 
misunderstanding her boy accused and 
punished him for a wrong he had not 
committed and in doing so sunk the 
barb of injustice deep into his baby 
heart. Then, too, there would be 
ever the feeling that mother doesn’t 
understand and this is the beginning 
of a barrier between motherand child, 
which, starting in childhood grows 
with the little one and often forever 
divides a loving mother heart from 
her child. 

“What am I to do with Bertha?” 
queried a puzzled mother. ‘She isa 
most destructive child and positively 
cruel. Just look at that lovely doll 
her aunt brought her. She did not 
have it two days before she deliber- 
ately broke off its legs and arms and 
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then tried to fix them on again. I 
have punished her time and again for 
doing such things and still she con- 
tinues in her wrongdoing. I have 
tried to teach her kindness to animals 
and she is very soft-hearted, there- 
fore I cannot account for her cruelty 
to her dolls and animals.”’ 

Ten-year-old Bertha looked up as 
we entered her playroom but con- 
tinued to hold a pet kitten which was 
struggling to escape. 

“Bertha, let go of that kitten 
instantly,’ commanded Bertha’s 
mother. 

“Oh, Mother,” pleaded Bertha. 

“What did I say?”’ The mother’s 
voice took on a firmer note. 

Reluctantly Bertha freed the kitten 
which went scampering across the 
floor on three legs and as much of the 
fourth asa tightly bound handkerchief 
would permit to touch the floor. 

“Bertha, how often have I told 
you not to hurt the kitten? - You are 
a naughty girl and I am going to 
punish you.” 

Tears came into Bertha’seyes. “I 
wasn’t hurting the kitten. Kitty was 
sick and I was making her better.” 

A light dawned upon me. ‘What 
was the matter with the kitten, 
Bertha?” I asked gently. 

“The poor little thing had a broken 
leg and I was fixing it.”’ 

“‘Really,’”’ exclaimed the mother, ‘‘I 
am ashamed of my child. I did not 
know that she was a liar as well as 
cruel and disobedient. Bertha, I am 
going to tell your father about you 
tonight.” 

The silence that fell upon us after 
this statement was broken by a call 
from downstairs and Bertha’s mother 
left us alone for a few minutes. In 
that time I drew from the child the 
reason of her doll’s broken limbs, the 
_ bandaged kitten and of other acts 
her mother had termed cruel. 

“T am not a liar,’’ Bertha said 
defiantly, looking me straight in the 
eyes. “When Mabelle Lombard 
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broke her leg the doctor did it up just 
the way I did with my kitten. I 
wasn’t hurting the kitten. I was only 
playing doctor.” 

When we were alone once more the 
mother turned to me appealingly. 
“You have seen for yourself,’’ she 
said, ‘tell me, what am I to do with 
Bertha?” 

“Bertha is not the bad child you 
believe her to be,’”’ answered. ‘‘She 
is neither cruel nor a liar,”’ and I told 
her what I had discovered in the time 
I was with the child. “Instead of 
scolding her you should enter into the 
spirit of play with her. At present 
the child thinks you are very cross 
and unfair to her. You must work 
hard to rid her of those ideas and make 
her understand that you are her 
friend.”’ 

When I left Bertha’s mother she 
had resolved to put my advice into 
practice. That was yearsago. Now 
Bertha is studying to become a nurse; 
a vocation in which she finds her 
greatest pleasure. 

It is a pity that all mothers do not 
understand their children. They are 
well-meaning enough and eager to 
bring out the best that is in their girl 
or boy and yet, too often it happens 
that they adopt the very methods 
most antagonistic to their desires. 

To understand a child one must 
look with that child’s eyes at life and 
the things that are. The mother 
must live her own childhood over 
again the better to reach her little one. 

One of the most beloved of mothers 
followed this plan and her children are 
a credit and delight to her, while they 
believe that there is no other mother 
as wonderful as theirs in the whole 
wide world. 

Therefore understand your child. 
Do not judge John by Freddie or 
Susie by Louise. Each child has a 


mind of its own, the works of which 
are just like a delicate piece of mech- 
anism to be cared for according to 
its make. 


























Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
February 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 


interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
HAvE You TAUGHT YOUR CHILD TO BE A MONOGAMIST. 
Two VIEws OF OuR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 


SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


WHat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
NEws. 


TuirpD Topic (To be assigned to third membe1). 


CurrENT News or Work For CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The edition 
is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. Price $1.00. 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers 


and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


Books FOR PARENTS 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 


if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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Child-Welfare Magazine 


Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 
The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will berealized, as space is limited and every month 


more states send news. 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


Child-Welfare Day, February 17 


MESSAGE FROM MRS. 


February 17, the anniversary of 
the founding of the National Congress 
of Mothers, is Child-Welfare Day. 

Each Mothers’ Circle and Parent- 
Teacher Association is requested to 
arrange a program for that day which 
shall include a presentation of the 
importance and value of the Con- 
gress, its claims, the results accom- 
plished during the nineteen years of 
its existence, plans for the future, 
and the securing of an offering for 
Congress work. 


OBJECTS OF THE CHILD-WELFARE 
CAMPAIGN 

The objects of the 
campaign are: 

To save the babies. 

To safeguard boys and girls. 

To give youth high ideals of marriage 
and home-making. 

To educate fathers and mothers in 
child-nurture. 

To bring home, church, school, and 
state into codperation for child wel- 
fare. 

To carry mother-love, mother-thought, 
and mother-wisdom into all that 
pertains to childhood. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations de- 
sires also to secure through its cam- 
paign-work: 

1. A Parent-Teacher Association in 
every school, for the study of child 
hygiene and child nurture and for the 


child-welfare 


DAVID O. MEARS 


securing of sympathetic coéperation 
between home and school. 

2. A Parents’ Association in every 
church, for the study of character 
building, for the greater realization 
of parental responsibility in teaching 
moral and spiritual truths, and for 
the guidance and development of child 
life. 

3. A Department of Child Hygiene 
in every board of health to safe- 
guard babies’ lives, through correct 
instruction to mothers in infant 
hygiene, through birth registration, 
and through protection of the milk 
supply. 

4. A Child Welfare Department 
in city, state, and nation to study 
conditions affecting childhood, and 
to apply necessary remedies for their 
amelioration. 

The highest promotion of child 
welfare requires the coéperation of 
all fathers and mothers, of governors, 
mayors, educators, the clergy, the 
press, and of all organizations working 
for the betterment of child life. 

Every letter written in behalf of 
child welfare, every word spoken, 
every new circle and _ association 
formed, every new member added, 
every subscription to the CHILD- 


WELFARE MAGAZINE, every dollar 
given, is a valuable part of the 
campaign work. 

What can you do, what will you 
do for the conservation of the child- 
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ren, the most precious portion of our school, and community, and will re- 


nation’s wealth? dound to the helpfulness and happi- 
If officers, chairmen of committees, ness of the whole round world. 
circles and associations, will all unite Remember to send donations to 


in heartiest well-directed efforts for National Treasurer, Mrs. W. F. 
the further success of this campaign, Thacher, 910 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
the results will be a wonderful revival Washington, D. C. 

of interest in the life of home, church, 


ALABAMA GREENVILLE SELF-CULTURE CIRCLE 


The Alabama Congress of Mothers and The topics considered the past month by 
Parent-Teacher Associations wishes our mag- the Greenville Mothers’ Self-Culture Circle 
azine a prosperous and Happy New Year. were as follows: “‘The Fairy Tale and Myth 
Much interest will be aroused inthe Alabama as Answering a Fundamental Need,” “Chil- 
club by the announcement of the visit of our dren’s Love of Verse,” “‘ Value of Fairy Tales,” 
National president, Mrs. Schoff, and other ‘Relation of a Fairy Story and Discussion of 
national officers, to the South in March. its Merits.” 

The annual state meeting will be held in . 

Birmingham during Mrs. Schoff’s tour of PUBLIC SCHOOLS WILL GIVE CREDIT FOR WORK 
Alabama, and she will be present at this SE AS SCRA See 

meeting, March 29 and 30. Delegates at- The congress notes with great pleasure the 
tending the state meeting can conveniently go ‘step taken by the ‘Committee on Codper- 
on to Nashville for the National Convention, ation between the Public School and the 


April 4-9. Sunday School” of the Alabama Sunday 
School Association, whereby supplementary 
STATE YEAR BOOKS, 1915-1916 credits will be granted in grammar and high 


schools to pupils doing satisfactory work in 

The new state year-book just issued will Sunday School. This epoch-making step 
be given the board of directors, state officers, has just been taken by Birmingham, and 
state chairmen, and state presidents and Montgomery, recognizing the value of Bible 
treasurers. Others may be had at $.10 each study to moral and literary education, has 
by addressing the president. followed Birmingham's worthy example. 
Results will be watched with keen interest by 
LUVERNE CLUB JOINS CONGRESS both parents and teachers over the state. 


In November the Alabama Congress — pepeRaL CENSORSHIP OF MOVING PICTURES 
welcomed into membership the Mothers’ Club . : 
of Luverne, of which Mrs. Chas. R. Bricken The congress, through its president, has 
is the very efficient president. The Luverne Witten Our senators and congressmen, asking 
club, the only mothers’ club the Congress has them to endorse the bill providing federal 
in Crenshaw County, has a membership of 24. censorship of moving pécture films, also bill 
May the Luverne Club prove such a source of for nation-wide prohibition. 
inspiration in its County that others will be 
brought into our organization. COLORADO 


Mrs. FreEp Dick, President 


There are 154 circles in membership in 
Colorado. 

The Mothers’ Circle of Montgomery held a There are many circles which are not yet 
most enjoyable reception the evening of affiliated but who have formed under our 
January 1 in honor of the husbands of the’ direction. These will eventually see the 
members. This is an annual occasion cele- advantage of sisterhood. We are being aided 
brated each New Year by the Club, when the _ by the state universities and colleges, by the 
fathers have a splendid opportunity of study- state and county superintendents and by the 
ing their relation to the work carried on for State Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 


RECEPTION GIVEN BY MOTHERS’ CIRCLE, 
MONTGOMERY 


child-welfare by the mothers. forming such associations, and in bringing 
Mrs. Hardeman, the State President, has them into the fold. 
met with a serious loss in the death of her It is most pleasing to see the growing codp- 


mother, and wishes to express to her many eration we are receiving everywhere. Every 
co-workers her appreciation of theirsympathy. one seems willing and anxious to lend a help- 
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ing hand. One of the leading newspapers of 
Denver gave us a double page in a Holiday 
number showing ‘‘Forces Codéperating for 
Child Welfare in Colorado.” It embraced 
public and school officials, the State Teachers’ 
Association, the university and college pro- 
fessors of the six large institutions of the state, 
and our own state and district officers, and 
pictures of the work being done. Space with 
complimentary notices of our work is being 
given to us by all the leading state papers. 
In fact, recognition of our power is being 
conceded by new forceseach day. Especially 
are we being honored by consultation and 
coéperation with the Rural and Agricultural 
educators. 

Miss Gertrude Vaile, the Supervisor of City 
charities, in an address to Denver District 
Congress, has asked coéperation of parent- 
teacher associations in helping to rehabilitate 
homes broken through poverty or sickness. 
Miss Vaile’s proposition that we give free 
membership to all pensioned mothers and 
that we send friendly visitors to their homes 
to urge their attendance, was accepted. Miss 
Vaile states that the Congress can scarcely 
realize the wonderful influence it has already 
exerted over some poor and ignorant mothers 
who attend the meetings of their districts. 
They received advice in the abstract, and 
acted upon it in their homes. The results 
were evident in their children and themselves. 

Mrs. Margaret Conway, the City Inspector 
of Amusements, in two years of service, has 
gained the confidence of the managers of 
moving picture shows, and of cheap vaude- 
ville theatres and dance halls, and they freely 
accept and act upon her suggestions. 

The third community gathering at Denver 
was a Christmas party for the children, given 
at the Woman's Club, December 28. 


A SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR 
MOTHERS 

Dr. Jenette H. Bolles, chairman of the 
State Hygiene Committee, announces that 
under Dr. Pearl Wheeler Dorr, a class in 
physical instruction for such mothers who 
desire it will be conducted every week in 
North Denver High School. The president 
of each circleis requested to inform the mothers 
of her district and to bring in recruits. 


PUEBLO DISTRICT 

In the Pueblo District reading circles are 
being conducted all over the city after the 
plan laid by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
It is deeply gratifying to note the steady 
increase of attendance and the active interest 
evinced in this educational measure. It is 
an opportunity grasped by many who did 
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not receive their full quota of schooling as 
well as by those whose broad-minded eager- 
ness for more learning makes them hungry 
for all that such a course can offer. 

Application was the subject of discussion in 
November and it has evolved many axioms 
for the daily practice of those fortunate 
enough to listen to the capable speakers 
selected. 

The Minequa School has worked out a 
novel plan by which they can build and 
equip a kindergarten. Each Friday night, a 
different division gives an entertainment for 
the benefit of the new department. One 
week a division gave a wienie-roast, another 
week the colored parents gave a minstrel 
show. On still another Friday night the 
Australian ladies gave an interesting Austra- 
lian entertainment. This is especially com- 
mendable because it proves the interest of 
all nationalities and their unity of purpose 
when the child is the object of their labors. 
The Pueblo District has a department in 
two of its papers, both capably edited by 
Mrs. Rose W. Jay. 


TRINIDAD DISTRICT 


“The Duty of Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tions’’ was discussed in the Rice School by 
the President of the District, Mrs. Price 
Dunlavy, and by the City Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Long- 
mont is discussing ways and means to relieve 
the overcrowded condition of their third 
grade buildings. The new president is Mrs. 
J. A. Matlack. 

In Monte Vista the parents have offered 
to plant hardy bulbs for fall planting to 
beautify the schools. 


TWOMBLY PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
PROVIDES LUNCHEONS 


The one-room schoolhouse is attractive 
and clean inside and out. Trees have been 
planted, playground equipment installed and 
schoolhouse and outbuildings painted white. 
Arrangements have been made to serve hot 
soup to the pupils every day at lunch time. 
The Parent-Teacher Association furnishes 
supplies and pupils prepare the food under 
the direction of their teacher. Miss Mary 
Oberlin, of the State Agricultural College, 
gave a lecture this month, upon “Kitchen 
Improvement.”” The County Agriculturist, 
also, talked to the association—a large 
membership in attendance. 

In Otis the Parent-Teacher Circle are con- 
sidering the purchase of playground equip- 
ment. 
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WALSENBURG PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
SECURES KINDERGARTENS 


Through the codperation of a progressive 
School Board, the Association has been 
instrumental in establishing and furnishing 
two kindergartens and securing manual 
training and commercial courses in the 
schools. 

Parent-Teacher Associations in Alamosa, 
Lyons, Ignacio, La Java, Del Norte, Fowler. 
Silverton and Ordway report valuable pro- 
grams on different phases of child welfare. 

Fort Collins women are attempting to 
organize Parent-Teacher Circles in the rural 
districts. Mrs. Long, State Vice-President, 
is the efficient leader in this codperative 
movement. Three new circles have already 
been formed. 

A Parent-Teacher Circle was organized at 
Louisville with Mrs. J. R. Thirlaway as 
president, after addresses by Mrs. Fred Dick 
and Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 

A state-wide campaign is being made for 
associate memberships in the Congress. 

Mrs. Lucy Harrington ha been appointed 
chairman of Department of Marriage Sanc- 
tity. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Motherhood Club of Hartford with 400 
members gave a Christmas Fair, which in 
origin, conception, decoration and scheme was 
equal to anything of the sort ever given in this 
city. 

A beautiful Christmas tree in charge of 
Mrs. J. A. Grant of New Britain, was the 
central point for youngsters all through the 
day. 

The Songs of Seven were illustrated by a 
song cycle illustrating one of the phases of 
the Songs of Seven which formed the motive 
for the whole fair. Miss Mabel Johnson's 
musical and dramatic ability in presenting 
the song won enthusiastic applause. 

The placards over every booth represented 
cycles in the Songs of Seven. 

Seven times one is, of course, the age of 
childhood, represented by the doll booth; 
seven times two, the age of romance, a booth 
for boys and girls; seven times three, the 
bride’s booth; seven times four, the mother- 
hood booth; seven times five, the domestic 
booth representing the home life; seven times 
six, the fancy work booth, and seven times 
seven, a rest room in charge of charter mem- 
bers of the club. 

Too much space would be required for any 
sort of enumeration of the delights of the fair 
and the booths, but special mention must be 
made of the “seven times two,’’ where a little 
white school house appears, where men, women 
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and children were offered a wide choice of 
entertainment or instruction, varying from a 
grab bag to a testing of weight, height, 
measurements, lungs and teeth. 

Features of the afternoon were a pantomime 
of ‘‘Mother Earth and Her Root Children,” 
translated by Mrs. Traut from the German, 
and a Punch and Judy show by Clarence 
Hubbard. 

Hundreds of people attended this novel fair, 
at which $2,000 was realized. Mrs. Geo. B. 
Chandler is president of the club, which is the 
largest in the Connecticut Congress. 


ILLINOIS 


The Conference of the Illinois Congress in 
Springfield was attended by 150 delegates. 
Mrs. John Caldwell, president of the local 
Council; Mrs. Langworthy, State President, 
and Mrs. Orville T. Bright were the leaders— 
but there were many intere:ting speakers in 
the round-tables. Hugh S. Magill, city super- 
intendent of schools, presided at evening 
session and told of the work at Springfield 
parent-teacher association. 

Mrs. Langworthy urged the importance of 
united effort for child-welfare and reminded 
parents of the necessity of knowing what 
children see at moving picture shows. 


IOWA 


Superintendent Brandstetter is enthusiastic 
over parent-teacher associations and invited 
State President Ruste to visit Butler County. 
Already Allison and Bristow parents are 
organized and the superintendent is en- 
couraging organization in every school in the 
county. 


* MISSOURI 


It is gratifying to note an entire column in 
a big daily newspaper devoted exclusively 
to parent-teacher news items. The Kansas 
City Star shows what circles in that city were 
doing in December. 

Mrs. Norman J. Windsor (vice-president of 
the Missouri branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers), assisted by several mini$ters, will 
begin a city-wide movement for the organ- 
ization of mothers’ circles in churches. Mrs. 
Frank Mettler Clover, of 5649 Theodosia 
Ave., president of the Union M. E. Church 
Circle, is representing the Congress in church 
work and will organize in churches ‘in St. 
Louis. 


ST. LOUIS 
The name of the Home Circle of St. Louis 


was suggested by the following poem, for- 
warded us by the secretary of the club: 
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There is a word, the corner-stone 

Of every firm foundation. 

Of letters four, three sounds, no more, 
The bulwark of the nation. 

It designates the name we love 
Beyond all earthly measure, 

It indicates the place we hold 

The World’s most precious treasure. 
O Home, the place that cherished us 
Before we knew its meaning! 

O Home, the sacred treasure chest 
Of love and all its gleaning! 

Encircle us in fond embrace 

Where’er our footsteps take us, 

Then virtue’s ways in well-spent days 
Shall never here forsake us. 


The purpose of this circle is for study rather 
than for philanthropic activities. Mrs. Mar- 
cus Harris is president. 


The Dozier Parent-Teacher Association, 
with a paid membership of over 500, was 
addressed at its November meeting by Prof. 
Ben Blewitt, superintendent of St. Louis 
schools. Judge Thomas Henning is president 
of this club. 

Miss Jennie Hildenbrandt, chairman of the 
Department of Membership and Organiza- 
tion, was the only St. Louis representative 
at the recent board meeting in Kansas City. 
Miss Hildenbrandt addressed the Weston 
Parent-Teacher Association before returning 
home. 


MARK TWAIN’S HOME FILMED 


Motion pictures of Mark Twain’s home, 
cave and other interesting features of the 
humorist’s home have been filmed and the 
reel is the property of the Missouri Mothers’ 
Congress. , 

The picture is being shown in other parts 
of the state now and is to be shown in St. 
Louis at a later date. November 30 was the 
eightieth birthday anniversary of the famous 
humorist and the occasion was celebrated in 
Hannibal, his old home. The pictures are 
the result of three years’ work along the lines 
of good literature and better pictures, of 
which the Mothers’ Congress is reaping 
results. 

Some of the members of the Mothers’ 
Congress who perfected the plans for the 
pictures and who will take active part in their 
production are: Mesdames Henry Kiel, James 
Nugent, W. A. Blodgett, Charles Comfort, 
Norman Windson, George Allen, Calvin 
Miller, E. C. Gish, Baley J. Allen, Charles 
McDaris and Miss Sarah Edwards. 

The Mothers’ Congress had accepted an 
invitation from the Dickens Fellowship Com- 
mittee to take charge of the good literature 
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sessions to be held at the Planters’ Hotel, 
February 3 to 7, 1916. 

New organizations to join the congress are: 
Gladstone P.-T. A., Frances E. Willard, 
P.-T. A., Benjamin Harrison, P.-T. A.— 
Kansas City; Benton P.-T. A., Carthage; 
Waldo Study Club, Oldham School R. F. D. 
No. 4, West End Nursing Circle, No. 1, 
Independence; La Valle P.-T. A.; Jamesport 
P.-T. A. 

Adams School Mothers’ Club.—The Adams 
School Mothers’ Club gave the 1,500 children 
of this school a picnic (the first in twenty- 
three years). The Neighborhood Playgrounds 
which the mothers conducted during the 
summer of 1915 were especially needed. 
There was no supervised playground in this 
entire district. 

The playgrounds were opened June 21 in 
the school yard, which is about the ordinary 
size and is paved with bricks. 

A sand pile, a tennis court, a court for 
hand ball, a court for handtennis, and a dodge 
ball circle were marked, and balls, rackets 
and other equipment was furnished. 

The mothers took charge, taught the 
children games and playground industrial 
work—and a daily report was kept. 

The industrial work consisted of basket 
making, bead work, sewing, crocheting and 
the making of artificial flowers. For the 
flowers, the children who could afford it 
paid a small fee. 

A Victor was also part of the equipment, 
and many a pleasant hour was enjoyed 
listening to the various strains of music. 

Special programs were arranged, one for 
the fifth of July, at which a minister spoke on 
the spirit of the Fourth of July, and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The yard was decorated with flags and a 
number of guests were welcomed. 

Those present sang ‘“‘My Country ’Tis of 
Thee,’ and afterwards listened to the Victor 
and watched the children take part in the 
regular activities. 

On September 3 the Mothers’ Club Play- 
ground was closed. 

The Industrial work was exhibited, a pet 
show was held, at which the pets of the play- 
ground children were shown, and _ ribbon 
badges were awarded to the best kept pets. 

Prizes were awarded to those whose 
industrial work ranked in the first class, and to 
the champions of the mixed double tennisgame. 

Playground Statistics —Playground season, 
66 days; rainy days, 5; total attendance, 
3,492; total registration, 488 children. 

Children from 23 schools attended. Forty 
children, who were too young to attend 
school, a few over-age children who assisted 
the mothers. 
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Saturday, November 13, a graded sewing 
school for boys and girls, financed by the 
Adams School Mothers’ Club, was opened. 
Five members volunteered as teachers and 
were present and the enrollment for the first 
day was 18. 

The following week the attendance was 63. 

November 27 the attendance was 73 (61 
girls and 12 boys). 


MONTANA 


Satisfactory progress is being made in parts 
of the state in the work of organization, and 
many communities are planning to organize 
as soon as possible. 

At Havre, under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent of Schools, N. C. Abbott, there are 
now three district and one general association. 
Silver Star has an active association. Deer 
Lodge city schools were organized in Decem- 
ber under the guidance of Superintendent 
O. D. Speer. Mrs. S. M. Souders reports 
from Red Lodge that the parent-teacher 
meetings are well attended and good pro- 
grams given. Bozeman has had wonderfully 
interesting meetings on vital subjects under 
the presidency of Mrs. A. W. Richter. Wil- 
low Creek citizens are trying to solve some 
problems through the medium of the parent- 
teacher meetings. 

Of the sixceen schools in Butte twelve have 
well-organized strong associations. The mem- 
bers of another formed a year ago now meet 
at the school only to sew, and have supplied 
many children with needed garments. In 
one school the mothers of the association kept 
up children’s clubs through the past summer 
and formed classes for the teaching of English 
to the foreign-born mothers of their district. 
Several of the city associations have philan- 
thropic and playground funds. A central 
committee has been formed of representatives 
from all the associations. Two of the three 
unorganized schools will probably have asso- 
ciations soon. 

There is healthy activity in Livingston, 
Missoula, Helena, Great Falls, Roundup, 
Lewistown, Miles City and other places, 
throughout the state. : 

On November 23, at the state teachers’ as- 
sociation meeting held in Great Falls, the 
Montana Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
was represented by an afternoon gathering at 
which the principal speaker was Miss J. R. 
Faddis of Butte, our state corresponding 
secretary. Congress literature was distrib- 
uted among the teachers attending the asso- 
ciation, and information given to many in- 
quiring about this new organization. 

On December 13 the first executive com- 
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mittee meeting was held in Butte at the home 
of the State President, Mrs. T. C. Brockway. 

Plans were discussed for the state meeting 
to be held in Helena in the spring. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The Day Nursery continues to be the most 
vital and active work. 3,541 children have 
been cared for during the year. They have 
ready the corporation papers of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and hope 
soon to start active organization plans. 

The Monterey Avenue Home and School 
Association aims to keep the parents of the 
district well informed on the workings of the 
public school system, and to bring before 
them any new and up-to-date ideas for the 
betterment of home and school. 

The Madison Avenue Home and School 
Association reported an interesting program of 
addresses and demonstrations. 


AMONESSON 


This new Parent-Teacher Association has 
doubled its membership in six meetings and 
raised money by holding a measuring social, 
admission being one cent for each foot of 
one’s height. 


CAMDEN 


Northeast School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has successfully petitioned the Board of 
Education to fit up rooms in North Camden 
and open them as a center for teaching 
cooking. Eighth grade girls entertain smaller 
children so that mothers may attend the 
meetings and a prize was given to the pupils 
of the room which secured the largest at- 
tendance of mothers at a meeting. 


CHATHAM 


The Home and School Association opened 
a playground in July; the land was given and 
they raised $275. The Membership Com- 
mittee of nine, with a former tgacher as 
chairman, made one hundred and thirty- 
three calls and obtained eighty-three new 
members. They have two columns every 
week in the Chatham Press and have used 
their newspaper for advertising their activi- 
ties. They also report a girls’ culture club 
of seventy-five members and five counsellors 
—some of whom sent exhibits of cooking 
and preserving to the Morris County contest. 
They have successfully conducted a sewing 
class for girls under eight years of age, one 
mother acting as leader assisted by seven 
others. 
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DOVER 


At the meetings of the Belmont Avenue 
Parent-Teacher Association the minutes are 
read in English, German and Italian to meet 
the conditions of the association. Money 
has been raised by this association for the 
establishment of a dental clinic. 


HAWORTH 


The Mothers’ Circle has succeeded in 
having one of its members elected to the 
board of education, have had paper towels 
put in the school, and have helped secure 
general improvements in sanitary conditions. 


HADDONFIELD COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


The Audubon Parent-Teacher Association 
has bought playground apparatus for two new 
schools and had one hundred and thirty-five 
boys and girls enter a home-making and corn- 
growing contest (mending, darning, baking, 
corn and potato raising). 

The Collingswood Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion raised $320.35 and equipped five schools 
with playground apparatus. They also gave 
two prizes of $2.50 gold pieces to the boys 
and girls who excelled in declamation at an 
oratorical contest in their high school. 

The Haddonfield Friends’ School Parent- 
Teacher Association have started a library in 
the school by asking each child to contribute 
a book suitable for his own grade. 

The Haddonfield Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion reports a splendidly equipped school 
lunch room, which bears glowing testimony 
of “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together.” 

The Haddon Heights Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, in order to increase its membership, 
has a committee of two mothers from each 
of the grammar and high school grades, who 
call on the mothers of the children in the 
grades they represent. 

Marlton Home and School Association has 
had paper towels placed in the public school. 

Medford Parent-Teacher Association have 
furnished a rest room, added pictures, and 
provided a number of necessary articles for 
the school. 


IRVINGTON 


The High School, Central, Augusta St., 
and Mt. Vernon Avenue Parent-Teacher 
Associations have contributed to the athletic 
funds of the schools, have purchased first aid 
equipment dishes for use during the social 
hour. At the high school a volunteer com- 
mittee of mothers experimented in serving 
lunches to the pupils for two weeks and 
demonstrated that it was practical, in spite 
of the many difficulties to overcome. 


The Florence Avenue Home and School 
Association raised $600 in various ways, 
equipped school playground, and had it 
supervised during the summer vacation; 
established a real savings bank in which 
$1,000 changed hands in five months; pur- 
chased various articles for class rooms, prizes 
for scholarship, etc. Through their efforts 
they have a beatuiful auditorium equipped 
with stage and seating 550. They have a 
real store with lunch department, a model 
store for lower grades, a reading room sup- 
plied with latest and best magazines, first 
aid cabinet for the injured. They are about 
to buy a victrola, stereopticon, and moving 
picture machine for their auditorium. 


MT. HOLLY 

The Parent-Teacher Association, in co- 
operation with the Woman’s League, are 
meeting the expenses of the Junior Chau- 
tauqua. They held a flower show which 
aroused much interest and from which were 
realized forty-six dollars. 


PARK RIDGE, BERGEN COUNTY 


The Woman’s Organization of the Park 
Ridge School subscribes to eight magazines 
for school use, has furnished a rest-room for 
the girls, provided shower-baths for the boys, 
bought a sewing machine for use in the sewing 
classes, and forty dollars’ worth of dishes to 
use for refreshments. They have also col- 
lected and distributed partly-worn clothing 
among the poor, and sent fifty Christmas 
stockings to poor children. 


PLAINFIELD (FEDERATION OF CHILD WELFARE 
ORGANIZATION) 


Washington School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation holds each year a class-room reception, 
giving parents an opportunity to confer with 
teachers in the same surroundings in which 
the child works. 

Bryant School Parent-Teacher Association 
has taken over the responsibility of serving 
the ‘‘penny lunch’? which the Mothers’ 
Association started two years ago. 

Mothers’ Association raised over a hundred 
and fifty dollars for school lunch extension 
work, and last winter fed per day forty 
children of the unemployed at the Bryant 
School Lunch Counter. 

Franklin School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion have, with the help of the Extension 
Lunch Committee of the Mothers’ Associa- 
tion, arranged for the serving of a hot lunch 
in the school building at the noon recess. 

Irving-Jefferson Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has paid for two yearly subscriptions to 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, each school 
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having a copy to circulate among its members. 
They, have also supplied each school with a 
punch bowl and glasses; and cups and 
saucers and spoons for the Jefferson School— 
and purchased a rug for the rest-room of that 
school. 

The High School and Grammar School 
Parent-Teacher Associations have taken over 
the responsibility of serving hot lunches to 
about six hundred pupils a day, children of 
both schools being housed in the same 
building, but served at different periods. 

North Plainfield Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion offered six prizes of five dollars each for a 
spelling contest to be conducted monthly by 
the teacher. They have raised $450 through 
the efforts of the members and the school 
children, to be used towards a recreation hall. 
The Economic Committee offered a first and 
second prize to the girls of the Senior Class 
who would make the best graduation dress 
at a cost not to exceed five dollars. 

The Dunellen Parent-Teacher Association 
raised money to supply the meeting room 
with chairs, and have now a committee to 
investigate conditions where children are 
kept from school by lack of clothing with 
authority to provide what is needed. 


POINT PLEASANT 


The Home and School Association pre- 
sented to the school an emergency chest, and 
a victrola with records. It gives a pennant 
to the grade having most mothers present 
at the meetings. 


STONE HARBOR (CAPE MAY COUNTY COUNCIL 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF DOMESTIC ARTS) 


Thirty circles have been organized under 
the department of ‘Country Life.”’ In the 
baking and sewing contest held in November, 
Stone Harbor had 93 entries; R’o Grande, 45; 
Sea Isle City, 41; Upper Township, 37; 
Woodbine, 24, this last winning first and 
special prizes for bread making, also for 
darning and patching. 


ORADELL (BERGEN COUNTY) 


The Home and Schoo! Association reported 
new committees on legislation, home eco- 
nomics, and community codperation. They 
have given $35 to their Public Library, anda 
like amount has been spent on shrubs and 
plants for the school grounds. 


RIVERTON 


The Mothers’ Circle sent dolls and books 
and games to the Camden Day Nursery— 
sewed all winter for the Belgians, and sent 
480 garments and $50 toward buying flour. 
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TOMS RIVER AND DOVER TOWNSHIP 

The Home and School Association en- 
couraged the Board of Education to put in a 
$5,000 heating and ventilating plant, and 
electric lights so that the High School can be 
used evenings. 

TRENTON 

Cadwallader School Mothers’ Club secured 
school signs on corners approaching school 
buildings, and the assignment of patrolmen 
near school buildings at dismissal time. 
The Child Welfare Committee supplied 
needed clothing to inadequately clad children 
and three complete Christmas dinners. 

The Mothers’ Club of the Wm. G. Cook 
School report many charities contributed to, 
and has in its possession an emergency bag 
with forty-four garments, made by the 
Thimble Guild. This bag is at the disposal 
of the district nurse for the poor expectant 
mother. 

The Kuser Mothers’ Club have helped the 
school buy a victrola, have given $50 toward 
the electric lights, and have helped the 
manual training class buy supplies. 

The Girard School Mothers’ Club, the 
Columbus Mothers’ Club, the Women’s 
Circle of the James Moses School, the 
Prospect Street Mothers’ Association and 
the Mothers’ Circle of St. Paul M. E. Church 
(these last two are church clubs) all report 
growth and progress in their various lines of 
work. 

The Jefferson Mothers’ Club reports the 
placing of the first Junior High School in 
Trenton on grounds adjoining the Jefferson 
School. The Girls’ Social Center is their 
best work—the result of the movement being 
very satisfactory, the mothers have become 
actively interested and the young people are 
beginning to appreciate wholesome recreation. 

The Mort School Mothers’ Club in its one 
year of work has done much practical charit- 
able work, and contributed $100 toward a 
new piano for the school. 


VINELAND 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Chestnut and East School has atided swings 
and see-saws to the playground equipment 
and is about to purchase a fine victrola for 
the school. 

UPPER TOWNSHIP 

Home and School Association reported 
five results in sewing and handwork in the 
second annual contest for children. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Lincoln School 
paid for an electric clock system, the only 
one in the city. 
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WOODBURY 


The Mothers’ Club of the Central Baptist 
Church has organized a Home Garden Club 
of fifty children, through the winter making 
on paper plans of gardens to be laid out in the 
spring. They also set on foot a playground 
movement, which will soon be successfully 
brought to completion. 


WESTFIELD (UNION COUNTY COUNCIL OF CHILD 
WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS) 


The McKinley School Parent-Teacher 
Association opened a school bank which has 
proved to be a great success, not only teaching 
the children to save, but instructing them 
also in the rudiments of banking as the 
work was done by children of the fifth and 
sixth grades with the principal in charge. 

Grant School Parent-Teacher Association 
of Westfield purchased pictures for the 
school, made the teachers’ room more 
attractive by adding a couch, mattress and 
pillows, bought glasses and plates, and 
gave a victrola and six dances, the small 
admission charge helping to pay for the 
instrument. 

Garwood Home and School Association 
have given several entertainments and invited 
the public. 

Roselle Park Association, through the 
earnest work and coéperation of the members, 
will soon have a new high school. 

Sherman Association, Westfield, is now 
busy with a plan to open the school building 
one evening a week, for the entertainment of 
the boys. Instead of giving the banner 
each month to the grade having the largest 
percentage of mothers in attendance they 
give $1 to be expended for a book or books 
for that grade. 

Roselle Association last year opened a 
Social Center, planted in front of the school 
a municipal Christmas tree, and have done 
work in the Jewish section of the borough, 
to bring about a better understanding between 
these citizens and the Board of Education. 
This association owns a moving picture 
business, all money after expenses have been 
met, used for the good of the school or town. 
The association is now raising money to 
assist in furnishing their new domestic science 
room; and a reading course for mothers con- 
sisting of books on household economics, 
child study and hygiene is to be presented 
to the Public Library. The Hygiene Com- 
mittee is looking after the sanitary conditions 
in the shops, especially insisting upon the 
sale of pure wholesome candy and ice-cream 
to the children of the village. 
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NEW YORK 


A NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE FROM MRS. HENRY 0. 
HOLLAND, PRESIDENT OF THE MOTHERS’ 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Dear Co-Workers: 

A new year, freighted with opportunities 
for earnest service, hascome to us! Its paths 
are untrodden and unknown! February will 
follow January, as it did last year, spring will 
follow winter; but we know full well that the 
experiences of 1916 will differ from those of 
the old year, and its success and happiness will 
depend upon the resolute purpose in our hearts. 
Joy is not in things, it is in us. 


‘Ships sail east, and ships sail west, 
On the very same winds that blow; 
For it’s the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
Which determines which way they go.” 


To get a true perspective for our new year’s 
work, we must compare the results of our past 
year’s efforts with our aim as members of the 
National Congress of Mothers. A careful 
survey of the work of the affiliated clubs in the 
Mothers’ Assembly of the State of New York 
shows definite, earnest work accomplished 
along all lines of child welfare. This proves 
that our circles have interpreted aright the 
purpose for which we are organized. 

Our growth has been vigorous. Nearly 
forty new circles have been organized and 
affiliated with the National Congress. The 
spirit of fellowship has broadened, showing 
the intelligent appreciation of the inter-de- 
pendence of all our circles, and of the definite 
need to work out from a common center of 
purpose and plan to the furthermost circum- 
ference of our great state. Loyalty and 
altruism have been evidenced in all our cir- 
cles. 

With such a worthy record back of us, what 
shall be the forward reach for 1916? The 
story is told of a pupil of Michael Angelo who 
painted an angel panel in a great building. 
His work proved his ability by its true pro- 
portion, its finely worked out detail, its ar- 
tistic finish. The master artist passed that 
way and wrote just one word of criticism at 
the foot of the panel, ‘ Amplify.” Can we 
not find our true message for the new year 
in this one word? This thought was em- 
phasized by the prophet Isaiah, when he 
wrote, “‘ Enlarge the place of your tent, lengthen 
your cords and strengthen your stakes.” Let 
us make this our motto. 

As nearly as we can estimate, until a com- 
mon standard of membership is adopted, there 
are about ten thousand members in the parent- 
teacher associations and mothers’ circles of 
New York State. This great force of in- 
telligent, consecrated workers is united by the 
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common tie which binds us all in holiest 
purpose—the love of childhood. 

There are two new lines of endeavor in 
which I ask all to coéperate during the next 
four months, The first is: To study system- 
atically the defective children in the schools of 
each community. This work should be done 
by an efficient committee, aided by the edu- 
cators, and a tabulated report should be sent 
to our recording secretary by the first of April. 
The purpose of this united effort is to get 
together data upon which to base a state-wide 
appeal to our legislature for legalized state 
care of all idiots and imbeciles in well-equipped 
institutions, for an adequate appropriation to 
provide for all defective children thorough 
vocational training, that they may be made 
useful and happy, and to urge the appoint- 
ment of a commission to plan for the wise 
care of this part of our state’s population, 
which is estimated at two per cent. 

The second line of new activity is to work 
intelligently for the improvement of condi- 
tions in our rural schools; to use our best in- 
fluence to procure good roads, good buildings, 
and a closer relation between home and school. 
Please report progress along this line, also, to 
our recording secretary by April first. 

As we start the year’s work for the children, 
let us remember that Christ said, “It is not 
the will of your Father which is in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.”” Let 
us make God’s will our will, and double our 
efforts to give to all the children of our state 
a fair chance to develop their best possibilities. 
“‘ At the center and heart of society stands the 
child.” 


OREGON 


The Portland Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations met for an all-day session in 
December, with Mrs. Alma Lea Stephens 
presiding. : 

Attention of the fire department was called 
to the necessity for better protection of some 
of the schools. 

Ockley Green Circle had a booth in a de- 
partment where articles made by boys and 
girls were sold. 

Peninsula Circle has opened a community 
house for boys and girls of the neighborhood. 
It is adequately chaperoned by the mothers of 
the district. 

December 4-11 was observed as Book 
Week. 

Principals of all the schools gave talks to 
the parents on the value of constructive 
reading. Many ministers spoke in their 
churches and the thoughts of thousands of 
people were centered on this subject. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bonesteel, South Dakota, has been dis- 
tinguished in organizing the first Parent- 
Teacher Circle in Gregory County. One of 
the most enthusiastic meetings was held at 
the city hall with an attendance of two 
hundred people, one hundred being members 
of the organization. County superintendent 
K. L. Cressman, of Fairfax, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Importance and Value of Parent-Teachers 
Meetings Defining the Organization of Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciationas Nation, State, and Local Organiza- 
tion, and their Necessity and Value in all 
Communities.” 

Mrs. Bachus spoke on ‘Politeness in the 
Home”’; Prof. J. Whitney, on “ Politeness in 
the Schools’; Attorney B. J. Donohue on 
‘Politeness in Public Places and Street.’ 
Much credit is due our local president, Mrs. 
H. K. Kenaston, whose untiring efforts have 
established this splendid organization at 
Bonesteel, South Dakota. 


POLITENESS IN THE HOME 


Parents, especialiy mothers, are God’s first 
teachers for the little lives entrusted to their 
loving care and keeping. ‘‘Each mother- 
teacher lives close to her little pupils, and with 
her mother-instinct, through love which is 
the key to child-nature, she is able to lead her 
little ones, through glad and intelligent effort, 
to the mastery of any subject—for she is not 
only their teacher, but their first and loving 
friend. 

Politeness, which is simply a fine regard 
and respect for the rights, feelings and prop- 
erty of others, is best taught, from the begin- 
ning—in the home—by example and training. 
Not what we say, but what we do, counts. Pre- 
cept is good, but it is not enough, it must be 
strengthened by that patient and persistent 
daily training which changes precepts and 
examples into habits. 

One of the greatest needs and tasks of the 
present day, is to train children in habits of 
obedience, unselfishness, honor, contentment, 
and that respect for the rights of others, which 
will enable them to live with their fellowmen 
as peaceable, happy, broad-minded, intelligent 
citizens; fit to cope with life’s problems, and to 
shoulder their share of its responsibilities. 

Had this condition existed among the 
nations across the ocean, there would be no 
terrible war there today. 

If we would teach children good manners, 
we must habitually use them ourselves 
toward the child. We should never be “too 
busy” for the kindly little courtesies of every- 
day life. The following little poem which we 
use in school, names some of them. 


—————————— 
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“‘A bunch of golden keys is mine 
To make each day with gladness shine; 
‘Good morning’ that’s the golden key 
That opens every day for me. 
When evening comes, ‘Goodnight’ I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 
When at the table ‘if you please’ 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 
When friends do anything for me, 
I use the little ‘Thank you’ key. 
If, by mistake, some harm I do, 
‘Excuse me!’ I ‘Beg your pardon’; too— 
Or if unkindly, hurt I’ve given—with 
‘I’m sorry—forgive me’—I shall be for- 
given. 
On a golden chain these keys I'll bind— 
They'll help me always to be kind.” 


If politeness means “thought for others” 
then parents should insist that each child— 
however small he may be—perform daily some 
little task for some one else so that early in 
life he may be taught that self denial all must 
practice to make others happy, not thinking 
of self, first, last and all the time. 

One of the first things to be taught by 
example—is quiet speech and manner. 

Even babies soon respond to a gentile voice 
and quiet manner. Boisterous talk, laughter 
Or manner—anywhere—soon betrays the 
uncouth, ill bred person. ‘Quietness is 
harmony, unnecessary noise is discord.”’ 

If we would teach children to respect the 
rights and property of others, we must not 
forget to respect their rights and property. 

We have no right to take the child’s toys 
or any of his own little precious belongings 
without his permission—unless we expect or 
permit him to help himself to ours. 

When we wish children to do anything for 
us, kind requests, instead of demands or 
commands, bring a cheerful and quick re- 
sponse. 

Respecting the rights of others, children 
must early be taught that there are many 
things, both at home and elsewhere, that they 
must leave clone. The property of father or 
mother, toys of brother or sister, should be 
respected by them, as they respect their own. 

Contentment with their own possessions, is 
one of the first and most important lessons to 
teach. If this be well grounded, there will be 
no danger of trespassing upon others’ rights, 
or of desire for the possession of others’ 
property. 

Children should be taught respect for those 
in authority and love and reverence for old 
people,—respect for their opinions and advice, 
and never be permitted to make fun of any of 
their ways. They should be made to feel it a 
privilege to serve them—to find for them the 
most comfortable chair, in short, to be eyes, 
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hands and feet for them and always patient, 
kind and sweet with them. As we permit 
children to treat older people, so may we 
expect them to treat us. Home should be 
made the happiest place on earth to the 
child. As before stated each child should 
daily be permitted and expected to perform 
some little task which will make him feel that 
he has a part in the home-making, that be- 
longs to him alone, and the happiness of the 
home and of himself, depends upon his best 
performance of his task. 

Not only should he be encouraged to do little 
acts of kindness for those at home—but for 
friends and neighbors as well. Kindness to 
all animals, and intelligent care of them should 
also be taught. 

Cleanliness and neatness of person and 
surroundings must not be forgotten. And 
let us always remember that the force of our 
own example is what “speaks louder than 
words.” 

We should teach children that they need 
not wait until they are grown up, in order to 
become ladies or gentlemen, but that they 
are ladies and gentlemen now, if they wish 
to be, and they do, if we but show them how. 

We know they love to respond in kind, to 
the politeness of others—it makes them 
happy, creates in them feelings of self-respect 
and self-reliance. 

Politeness is not something to be put on, or 
laid off—as a garment—at our convenience, 
but an intangible something that is part of 
one’s self—ingrown inseparable—a _ distin- 
guishing characteristic of the person of whom 
it is a part, ready for use, anytime, anywhere, 
and with everybody. 

Let us as parents and teachers, invest a 
little more time and patience in the training 
of this habit in our children. It is an invest- 
ment which will pay compound interest 
throughout life. 


TEXAS 
MRS. MCALLISTER’S REPORT 


The bequest of the preceding administra- 
tion, written in four words—organization, 
nurture and child study—was accepted as a 
sacred obligation, and thought and activity 
were steadfastly directed to prove worthy 
of the precious legacy. 

The intense desire to carry out the last 
official request of the retiring president ex- 
pressed itself concretely through the program 
material now offered to our members. The 
study courses, study outlines and loan papers 
supply nurture to our organizations and give 
opportunity for definite, scientific knowledge 
of child life. 

All social, civic, industrial and educational 
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questions are so mutually related and inter- 
dependent that a discussion of one cannot 
but involve the other, and individuals or 
organizations striving for the solution of 
these questions soon realize that one condi- 
tion cannot be bettered without due con- 
sideration for some other. 

Just as the whole fabric of human life 
represents a texture of single threads of many 
colors and diverse quality, but all intimately 
united, so organizations, numerous and varied 
as they are, should be closely allied to effect 
rational and permanent betterment. In no 
field of human activity is combined intelli- 
gence and effort more necessary, more im- 
portant than in the labor for child welfare. 

This administration, therefore, for its 
leading, directing force selected the spirit of 
coéperation, codperation with every agency, 
striving in some form for the betterment of 
the race, for the improvement of condi- 
tions. 

With this end in view conferences were held 
with educators, various bodies of social wel- 
fare workers and state organizations of wo- 
men. Visits were made in institutions for 
dependent and delinquent children, invita- 
tions were accepted to confer with local 
boards of children’s institutions. 

Coéperative relationship and continuous 
coéperative effort were established with the 
Texas Industrial Congress, with the State 
Departments of Education, Health and 
Agriculture, with the Texas Public Health 
Associations, the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, the American and State Medical 
Associations, the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress and with the State Library Association, 
the State Couference of Social Welfare and 
the Texas Farm Women. 

The last three organizations honored us 
with a place on the programs of their annual 
meetings. The chairmanship of the chil- 
dren’s committee is held in the State Con- 
ference of Social Welfare and the Texas 
Farm Women consigned the chairmanship 
of the coérdinating committee into our keep- 
ing. 

Mrs. E. M. Barrett, the first woman demon- 
strator and lecturer appointed by the State 
Department of Agriculture, recognized the 
ability of the congress to further rural child 
welfare, and regularly forwarded lists of 
organizations perfected and places visited. 
An opportunity for extended usefulness was 
thereby offered, for which we are duly appre- 
ciative. Mrs. Barrett’s rural work is highly 
commended. 

Your president, by virtue of her official 
position, attended the final joint session of 
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the board of control and the special finance 
committee of the State Training School for 
Girls held in Austin. This meeting was of 
special significance as sites for the location of 
the school were offered by . delegations of 
business men. 

Attendance of a session of the State Bureau 
of Child and Animal Protection, when plans 
were submitted for increasing the efficiency 
of the bureau, was a privilege courteously 
extended. 

Our effort was exerted in behalf of the uni- 
versity’s home economics week at Austin and 
of a general observance of child labor Sunday 
throughout the state. 

Three official trips were made to Austin 
and one to the College of Industrial Arts. 
The child welfare conferences of the first, 
second, third, and fifth districts were attended 
and a visit to Houston opened up a promise 
of a closer alignment between the state 
organizations and the MHouston Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The fourth district 
has just been reorganized. 

The congress was officially represented at 
the meetings of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Southern Sociological Congress, 
numerous county teachers’ institutes, edu- 
cational rallies, county fairs, good roads 
meeting, and at the memorial exercises held 
in Austin in honor of an esteemed member of 
our advisory board, Dr. T. R. Sampson, 
whom a tragic incident removed from his 
earthly sphere of usefulness. 

Many invitations to appear on programs 
and to address parent-teacher associations 
had to be reluctantly declined because of 
stress of official duty. 

The special section at the San Antonio 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
secured by the previous administration, was 
most gratifying. No special effort had been 
made to secure an attendance, but a goodly 
number came. Interest and a desire to give 
and to receive help and inspiration called 
forth animated, valuable discussions, and 
some additions to our membership came as a 
result. 

Effort was made to receive the courtesy of 
a section at this year’s meeting of the asso- 
ciation, but the regulations governing sections 
proved a hindrance. 

Seventy-five general educational bills were 
introduced during the session of the Thirty- 
fourth Legislature. Those successfully passed 
bearing most strongly upon child welfare are 
the compulsory school attendance bill, the 
million-dollar rural school law, the bill per- 
mitting common and independent school dis- 
tricts to provide free textbooks upon the 
majority vote of qualified voters; the measure 
requiring that agriculture shall be taught in 
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summer normals, county schools and county 
institutions, and the board resolution, which 
provides for a 50-cent county tax and $1 local 
maintenance tax. The board _ resolution 
requires an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution and will be submitted at the state 
election on the second Tuesday of November, 
1916. 

It is our duty to work for this resolution 
and to make compulsory school attendance 
and the rural school law effective. These 
matters will be taken up more fully during 
the conference. 

Leading measures affecting child welfare 
that failed of enactment in part or in full 
were the public health bill, providing, among 
other things, for medical inspection in the 
public schools; public aid for needy mothers 
and raising the age of consent. 

We must continue to exert our influence for 
these measures as well as for the model 
registration bill; a child labor bill adapted to 
our needs; for state supervision, by an 
authoritative body, of defective delinquent 
and dependent children, including child- 
placing agencies, and we must also continue 
our educational campaign to prevent needless 
blindness. 

We have grown in number, in local effi- 
ciency and in organized strength during the 
year. 

A very prominent woman of Texas asked 
deprecatingly last fall: ‘“‘ Why, what does the 
Mothers’ Congress accomplish?’’ To answer 
this question in figures, 240 requests were 
sent to our organizations that the amount of 
money spent since September I, 1914, be 
reported. Only 133 replies were received, 
but the sum total amounted to $21,431. 
If to this we add the sum expended by the 
state organization from resources other than 
dues received from organizations, we have an 
aggregate of almost $23,000. With 107 
unreported expenditures we can conserva- 
tively estimate that the actual sum used 
reaches at least $25,000 expended in one 
year for the enrichment of school life and the 
general well-being of childhood. Is this 
doing something? 

But our work cannot be measured by a 
money gauge. It is eternal; we are building 
for all time. 

Our aim must always be to acquire social 
perspective. While consecratedly — striving 
for individual development, for larger vision, 
greater love, we must create conditions to 
facilitate the normal, well-balanced growth 
of all individuals. We must look beyond the 
confines of our own homes, our own particular 
school and neighborhood. With eye, mind 
and heart we must perceive; then learn to 
select, to discriminate. Industry must be 
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humanized; the weak must be protected and 
our duty to the next generation must be 
recognized. 

Our work is, above all others, democratic, 
above all others fundamental. Child wel- 
fare means world welfare. Each of us should 
feel this in the innermost consciousness of 
being and be willing to think, to learn, to be 
true to the dictates of the highest impulses. 
All-inclusive must be our love and generous 
and free our service. 

The Fort Worth Council of Mothers held a 
““Home Makers Day,’’ December 14. An in- 
vitation was extended to the Dallas Council 
of Mothers to be their guests. 

Miss Culver, head of the domestic science 
department of the Girls’ College of Industrial 
Art at Denton, spoke on “Foods and their 
Relation to the Health of the Family.” 
Professor S. M. N. Marrs, superintendent of 
public schools at Terrell, spoke on ‘‘ Home 
Credits.” It had proven very successful 
wherever used. Children who had _ been 
listless and indolent at school, under this 
incentive had become much more helpful 
at home, and at the same time more inter- 
ested in their school work. 

A Child Welfare Discussion Lunchen was 
held at the high school in the domestic science 
hall. The topic for discussion was ‘‘ Coéper- 
ation in Home-making.”” Mrs. Ella Car- 
uthers Porter acted as leader. Eleven edu- 
cational and _ philanthropic organizations 
were represented, and told how they were 
endeavoring to influence the young to a better 
understanding of the sacredness of the mar- 
riage relation, and their responsibility in home 
making and home building. 

A beautiful spirit of coéperation exists in 
Fort Worth between the Parent-Teacher 
Association and the public schools, and all 
philanthropic and religious organizations are 
aiding in child welfare work. Fort Worth is 
in the first district—the most thoroughly 
organized district in the state, due to the 
activities of Mrs. E. A. Watters, its first 
president. It is also due to her untiring 
efforts that Fort Worth now has 31 active 
parent-teacher associations. This council of 
mothers sent 113 delegates to the state meet- 
ing in Dallas, and these splendid women are a 
power in the social uplift of their city. Mrs. 
George W. Steire is now president of this 
organization. She is a trained kindergartner, 
having been educated under Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison. 

Both the Dallas Council of Mothers and the 
Fort Worth Council of Mothers have recently 
taken up a new department known as 
“Thrift."". When we remember that at the 
age of 65, ninety-seven people out of every one 
hundred in America are partly or wholly de- 
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pendent upon relatives, friends or the public 
for their daily bread and a roof under which 
to sleep, it seems it is time we were teaching 
our children to spend a little less than they 
earn, and to cultivate the habit of saving. 
Then, too, thrift means more than saving 
money. It means efficiency, self-control, 
foresight, prudence; it means the saving of 
time. 

Mrs. Porter is outlining definite plans for 
this new department, and will visit many of 
the clubs in Dallas and Fort Worth in this 
educational campaign. 

Programs and literature for the observance 
of Child Welfare Day, February 17, are now 
being mailed out by the state chairman, Mrs. 
Porter. She is making every effort to make 
this a red letter day in Texas. The programs 
carry with them a short history of both the 
National and Texas Congress of Mothers. 

The Christmas greeting from our national 
president, Mrs. Schoff, was published in all 
the leading papers of the State, and was an 
inspiration for future effort. 

Our State President, Mrs. F. W. McAllister, 
of San Antonio, is busy rearranging our club 
roster preparatory to issuing the new hand 
book, and is planning for great things in the 
New Year. 

The Texas Congress of Mothers wishes for 
each and every member of the National 
Congress of Mothers a Happy, Happy New 
Year. 


We commend you to God this New Year 
For we know he is able and strong; 
And will never one moment forget you 
Notwithstanding the way may be long. 
In the year that now is before us, 
He will live out His life in you still 
If you only will quietly let Him 
Work unhindered His wonderful will. 


VERMONT 


The Parent-Teacher Associations of Rut- 
land are all active. The Lincoln Parent- 
Teacher Association has had a practical dis- 
cussion of different phases of child nurture 
at each monthly meeting. 

It celebrated Christmas by relief work for 
needy families, and by a Christmas sale to 
raise money. The Fairhaven Parent-Teacher 
Association has taken up home economics, 
studying nutritive values. Two sets of 
reference books have been given to the school 
as well as sanitary towels and liquid soap. 
Dana Parent-Teacher Association presented 
the school with a Victrola and records. 

The High School Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation and several other parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are working for pianos. L. G. 
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Kingsley Parent-Teacher Association sup- 
plies fruit and flowers to the sick. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT TO YOUTHS OF RUTLAND BY 
FORMER GOVERNOR 


Former Governor Mead has given a com- 
munity center with club rooms, auditorium, 
gymnasium, tennis courts, etc., as head- 
quarters for various social and recreation 
activities under general supervision of a 
board of trustees. The plan aims to take in 
every boy and girl in the city. 


FORCEFUL LESSON IN VERMONT HISTORY GIVEN 
BY PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Mortimer R. Proctor Gives Illustrated Talk 
Before School Children 


If the several hundred school children of the 
city of Rutland who attended the lecture on 
Vermont in the high school assembly hall 
can't tell and don’t know a little more of their 
native state, its scenic beauty, its character- 
istics, its monuments and industries than they 
did before they went, it certainly isn’t the 
fault of Mortimer R. Proctor, who with 
the aid of the stereopticon, gave a graphic 
description of the Green Mountain land, 
Vermont. 

The affair was given under the auspices of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 


- A TOUR OF THE STATE 


In opening a large map of Vermont was 
thrown on the screen, and Mr. Proctor pointed 
out a few of the places of note. Picture 
following upon picture in perfect sequence, 
the audience were taken on an extensive tour 
of the state with the aid of a guide, who has 
peered into each nook and corner of Vermont 
more than once and knows whereof he speaks. 
In his travels he became acquainted with 
many of the inhabitants in each vicinity and 
many little personal details were woven into 
his narrative. 


LANDMARKS AND INDUSTRIES 


First were seen the big landmarks of the 
state. Then a trip through all of the big 
industrial plants, including the marble works 
in West Rutland and Proctor. Many old 
buildings of historic interest were shown, and 
some of them were not only well worth looking 
at on account of their connection in former 
days with the history of the state, but because 
they were original in shape and location. 


GOVERNOR MEAD’S PURPOSE 
Governor Mead said: 
“T believe that now is the right time to do 
something for the youth of Rutland. The 
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terrible unrest in Europe, which has resulted 
in the war, is reflected in a measure in our own 
country, and the great need of the day is 
education, not only education in booklore but 
in the physical development and care of the 
bodies of our young folks, to whom we must 
look for the future. 


BUT FEW RESTRICTIONS 

“There will be no restrictions on this in- 
stitution for social and recreative good 
except, that it shall be conducted decently, 
lawfully and liberally. I should like to see our 
young people make it the headquarters for 
their amusements and recreations. I should 
like to see them grow up strong, clean and 
vigorous and take their part in making our 
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citizenship the equal of the old Green Moun- 
tain stock, which hewed homes from the wilder- 
ness and not only made this a great state but 
contributed to the greatness of the nation. 
“‘It should be the purpose of its trustees to 
make the institution so attractive that the 
young folks will not be tempted to find their 
amusement elsewhere, under conditions not so 
conducive to good morals, good citizenship 
and honorable manhood and womanhood. 


HOPES TO SEE PLAYGROUNDS 
“T hope, also that this will be but the be- 
ginning, and that playgrounds, other outdoor 
recreation and beneficial activities of all kinds 
will follow.” 


Notes on Child-Welfare 


In Louisiana State Superintendent Harris 
reports that 70,000 white children and 120,000 
negro children are out of school. There is no 
compulsory education law. 

In Porto Rico, the death rate of infants 
under one year is reported as 28.7 per cent., 
and for those under two years 38.4 per cent. 
Education of mothers in infant care, and 
better sanitary conditions can reduce the 
mortality and such measures precede all 
others in the upbuilding of any nation. 

In the McDaniel school, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, pupils are being taught by playing 
store. By this system they meet the real 
problems in arithmetic which they value with 
real interest, and later explain to the class the 
why and wherefore. In this manner the 
pupils are stimulated in rapid calculating. 
Miss Cowdrey, the principal, calls her class 
to order then selects two youths from among 


National 


March 4-11, 1916, will be the occasion for 
a nation-wide baby welfare campaign ini- 
tiated by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in coéperation with the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

Following the lead of New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburg and numerous other cities, the 
“‘baby week”’ idea has rallied great groups 
of professional advertising men, social workers 
and public-spirited citizens of all classes for 
intensive effort under such rally cries as: 
“‘Save the Kiddies’; ‘‘ Better Babies, Better 


the pupils to act as keepers of the store. They 
promptly take their places behind the 
“counter,” a table conveniently arranged, and 
the ‘‘first section”’ of pupils rise and march to 
the table. There they present their wants to 
the ‘“‘clerks’’ as they select them from their 
purchasing lists, and pay with money plainly 
marked as to its denominations. The 
“‘clerks”’ supply the ‘‘customers’’ from well- 
fitted shelves behind the counter, and then 
tender change from a pasteboard box con- 
taining receipts for several days. 

The stock in trade is assembled from the 
nearby grocer, who presents to the school 
boxes and packages used for display purposes, 
but which do not contain the contents ex- 
ploited on the covering. 

At this school during meetings of the 
parents the eighth grade girls take charge of 
the little ones who come with their mothers. 


Baby Week 


Homes, Better Cities’’; ‘‘Good Fare, Good 
Care and Good Air for Babies.”’, 

A bulletin of plans and ideas has been 
published by the Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and various helps will doubt- 
less be available through the same source. 

Pictures, inspirational and instructive ar- 
ticles, little plays, and almost limitless adap- 
tations of baby lore offer an appeal of some 
nature even to publications not usually giving 
space to such material. 











